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HERMANN ERNST LUDEWIG. 


THIs writer, whose death was briefly alluded to in 
our last, is deserving of more than a passing no- 
tice. He was born at Dresden, in Saxony, Oct. 
14, 1809. After receiving a finished German 
education, he came to this country and took up a 
temporary residence in the city of New York. 
This was about the year 1842. Possessing a very 
active mind, he soon acquired a good knowledge 
of the English language. 

After he had made himself well acquainted with 
the institutions of this country, he wrote home to 
Dresden, giving the results of his observations. 
In these communications he drew parallels between 


the political aspects of the two countries; which, 
though far within the bounds of truth, gave the 
United States an envious elevation above his na- 


tive land. His letters being published, oe great 
offence to the govern.nent of Saxony. Up to this 
time Mr. Ludewig had intended to return to Dres- 
den to reside; but now, being informed by letters 
from his friends of the effect of his political obser- 
vations at home, and advised not to return, he 
relinquished his intention, and became a citizen of 
the United States. Having been bred to the law, 
he at once determined to commence its practice in 
the city of New York; and soon acquired consid- 
erable business and a wide influence among the 
German population of that city. 

Previous to this Mr. Ludewig visited Boston, and 
was introduced to the writer of this notice, to 
whom he appeared, in every respect, one of the 
best specimens of humanity. He was the very 
picture of “ health and long life ;” and, to the usual 


ae as to his health, he would say, with a sig-| York. 
nificant 


smile, “O, I am always well,” while his 
countenance seemed to express surprise that such 
an inquiry should be made of one who carried so 
much proof of health in every feature of his face, 
and in every motion of his limbs. 

His visit to Boston was in the summer of 1845, 
and was protracted many weeks. During that 
time the writer saw him almost daily, and he was 
always buoyant and active—exerting himself to 
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learn whatever was worth knowing about the capi- 
tal of New England. It was not till after this visit 
to Boston that he determined to settle in the 
United States, as before mentioned. 

On his return to New York, Mr. Ludewig passed 
the following summer chiefly upon Staten Island. 
There he retired from the heat and bustle of the 

at city to compile a new work relating to the 
nited States, — a work which had no predecessor 
in this country. It was entitled, “The Literature 
of American Local History; a Bibliographical 
Essay, by Hermann E. Ludewig, Corresponding 
member of the National Institute, and of the New 
York Ethnological Society.” Jt was printed in 
1846, but not published, being given away by its 
liberal author to public institutions, and to his in- 
dividual friends and others who appreciated such 
labors. It was a bound volume of over two hun- 
dred pages. While preparing this work at Staten 
Islan Str, Ludewig had the valuable assistance 
of the well-known bookseller of New York, Mr. 
William Gowans, who sent him from his extensive 
stock of books all such works as could aid him in 
his enterprise. He had previously received much 
assistance from the library of the Hon. Peter Force 
of Washington, from that of Mr. George Brinley, 
Jr., of Hartford, and from many other private and 
public collections, which apueell not allow of enu- 
meration. 

Two years after, namely, in 1848, Mr. Ludewig 
issued his “ First Supplement” to “ American Lo- 
cal History.” This was published in the “ Literary 
World” of Feb. 19th of that year. He also 
issued the same in pamphlet form, though the 
edition consisted of only thirty copies. The nine- 
teenth of that thirty is now before the writer. It 
may be observed, that this “Supplement” related 
entirely to the local history of the State of New 


ork. ’ 

In this brief notice of the labors of Mr. Lude- 
wig, reference should be made to the able Intro- 
duction accompanying his original work. It 
extends to twenty pages, in small type, and con- 
tains sentiments of which even a native of the 
country might be os It opens with this sen- 
tence: “No pone in the world can have so great 
an interest in the history of their country, as those 
of the United States of North America; for there 
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are none who 
country’s histori 


tence is in these words: “May the following re- | 


pertory, as far as possible, facilitate the foundation 
of such an American historical lib ; and may 
it prove useful to further researches into the his- 
tory of the country, which every one must love 
—_ aoe how to understand it.” ities 

. Ludewig spent some time at Washington 
before visiti sinanen, and while there was Keay 
treated by Mr. Force, of whom he always spoke 
with enthusiastic respect. That gentleman readil 
comprehended his objects, and justly apprecia’ 
his noble and manly character, and allowed him 
free access to his colossal collection of works on 
American history. In return for the kindness of 
his Washington friend, Mr, Ludewig dedicated his 
“Literature of American Local History” to him. 

When his book was printed, he forwarded a 

copy to the writer of this notice, accompanied by 
a letter dated “New York, March 31, 1846,” in 
which, after apologizing for a silence of several 
months’ duration, he states as one reason for it 
that he had been very busily engaged upon his 
work, and had determined to wait till he could 
send a “ printed excuse” for his silence. He men- 
tions the kindness Mr. Gowans had shown him in 
his researches, and adds: “ You know American 
literature so well that you can better decide upon 
the troubles I had in gathering the notices con- 
tained in my book than any one in the country. 
That my Essay is incomplete I know very well; 
but I give what I could give, and I think for one 
individual that is sufficient. The book is inscribed 
to our friend Force; and I can say that I feel happy 
to prove to this real gentleman and true American 
how thankful I am for his great and unpretendi 
kindness. I printed five hundred copies, of which 
more than one-half have been distributed to my 
literary friends on both sides the Atlantic, and the 

ter part of the volumes to a friend of mine at 
Leipzig, who, knowing that I was about to write 

a repertory, provided for himself and several 
literary men copies of it, which I could not but 
reserve.” He then mentions that he had sent to 
the care of the writer of this, copies of his work 
for the New England Historical and Genealogical 
oy oe the Historical Societies of Maine and 
oe mpshire; for the American Antiquarian 

iety at 


ebb of 
Providence. 

In a long letter written in Sept., 1846, he inci- 
dentally mentions that he had received very kind 
and flattering notices of his book from “ abroad,” 
and also in the United States. He particularly 
mentions a letter from Henry Clay, of which he 
says: “I cannot say how happy I felt that just this 
man was so kind in appreciating all the troubles I 
had in collecting the notices.” He mentions also 


orcester; and also for Dr. 
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Historical Societies, and of the Geological Insti- 
tute. 

Though actively engaged in his profession, he 
still carried on his literary labors, and made large 
collections relative to the Indians and other 
branches of Archeology. To Philology also he 
gave much attention, and a work upon the subject, 
entitled “Bibliotheca Glottica,” was actually in 
press in London, and was announced to appear on 
the 15th of December, three days after the au- 
thor’s death, — which occurred, as stated in our last, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., Friday, December 12, 1856. 
He left.a widow but no children. 

Mr. Ludewig had some property when he came 
to this country; and, although by his profession 
he could have increased his patrimony, yet such 
was his generosity that he left very little at his 
death. fie took a great interest in the German 

igrant Society, of which he was an efficient 
member for eight years, 

Among the losses in the literary circle of this 
country, that of Hermann Ernst Ludewig will 
long be felt. He had a mind capable of accom- 
plishing what few are able to perform. In esti- 
mating the amount of his labors, it should be 
remembered that his works were not written in 
his own language, and that he had to overcome 
obstacles with which a native does not have to 
contend. He was benevolent without ostentation, 
and felt happy in the performance of labors that 
he was conscious would result in good to the world. 
But death is no respecter of talents, nor of moral 
worth; and in the midst of his usefulness and the 
fulness of his powers this brilliant scholar has 
been torn away. Yet his life has not been fruit- 
less, and his name will be cherished hereafter as 
that of a true benefactor of his race. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 


At the monthly social meeting of the Harvard 
Club, on the evening of Jan. 9th, in the course of 


some informal discussion as to the of the 
University since the establishment of American 
Ind ence, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
president of the Association, introduced and read 
the following interesting correspondence, which he 
had found among the papers of his maternal an- 
cestor, Gov. BowDOIN : 


To James Bowvorn, Esq., Boston: 

Sir,—I take the liberty to offer you the ac- 
companying volumes, as a slight mark of the es- 
teem I bear you. There is no science which 
enlightens the mind and purifies the heart, which 
T do not revere; but, having devoted my studies 
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articularly to Greek and Latin literature, and, 
Sing zealous for liberty, I am very curious to 
know whether these pursuits have made any pro- 
gress in your infant Republic. It would oblige 
me extremely, Sir, if you would give me the in- 
formation, or enable me to obtain. it elsewhere. 
On my own part, I shall take the truest pleasure 
if I can be of any service to the scholars of 
America. 

I have the honor to be, with distinguished con- 
sideration, Sir, your very humble and obedient 


Servant, LAURENT VAN SANTEN. 
LEYDEN, In HoLLAnD, 
November 21, 1780. 


Boston, Noy. 27, 1781. 

Mons. Laurent Van SANTEN, at Leyden, in Holland: 

Sir,—A year had nearly elapsed before I re- 
ceived the letter with which you honored me, 
dated the 2ist of Nov., 1780. Permit me to 
thank you with great sincerity for the books which 
accompanied it, and particularly for those which 
declare you to be their author. I have read with 
great pleasure a number of your Latin poems, and 
expect from the remainder, as well as from your 
learned comments and criticisms qn Propertius, 
when I have opportunity to look into them, an 
equal pleasure. The — of your Poems appears 
incomplete, and of your Elegies at least the three 
first are wanting. The entertainment I have re- 
ceived makes me wish the copy of both had been 
entire. With regard to your inquiry, whether 
Greek and Roman literature hath made any pro- 
gress among us, I wish it was in my power to give 
you a full and satisfactory answer. Perhaps the 
following short and general account of our literary 
establishments may enable you to form some judg- 
ment about it. The foundation of that kind of 
literature, as well as of other literature, was very 
early laid by the first English settlers of this 
country, whose religious principles subjecting them 
to the displeasure of the hierarchy of England, 
they were compelled to seek an asylum in America ; 
and a number who had fled from the same perse- 
cuting power, and had before taken refuge in 
Holland, and particularly at Leyden, afterwards 
removed hither, and incorporated with their 
brethren here. It was the care of these good 
men and their successors to establish schools for 
common instruction, and by law to provide that in 
every town a grammar school should be supported, 
in which the Greek and Latin languages should 
be taught : and this early disposition to encourage 
learning was further evidenced by the establishing 
a college at Mp mg in 1638, which was but 
eighteen years after the arrival of the first Eng- 


lish settlers in what has been called, from its 
former relation to another country, New England. 
The town grammar-schools have increased with 
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the growth of the country, and several valuable 


ones, the result of private benefactions, have been 
lately added to them. They all serve as nurseries 
for supplying the University at Cambridge with 
students annually. In these schools there is no 
established mode of instruction; the scholars be- 
gin with Latin, and, after making some considerable 
peateione in it, and after reading Eutropius, 

esar’s Commentaries, Sallust, Cicero’s, Orations, 
Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, they are intrpduced to 
the Greek Grammar written in Latin, the New 
Testament in Greek, the Septuagint, Xenophon, 
and Homer, and, as they proceed, translating Eng- 
lish into Latin by way of exercise. In different 
schools they may have different books; and, when 
they apply for admission into the University, they 
must be able to construe. into English those, or 
other Latin and Greek authors, and also to render 
English into Latin, to the acceptance of the ex- 
aminers, in order to their admission. In the 
University there are four tutors, three pos 
a librarian, a steward, and a president, who 
superintends the whole. The Latin department 
is assigned to one of the tutors, the Greek de- 
partment to another, and under these tutors the 
pupils study and read Latin and Greek authors, — 
poets, orators, and historians. Under the third 
tutor are taught Euclid’s Elements, Geography, the 
elements of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy; 
and under the fourth tutor, Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, ete. The three professor- 
ships are of apes of Hebrew and the Orien- 
tal Languages; and of Mathematics and Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy in all their branches. 
Each professor reads public lectures to the whole 
University, and also has private lectures for par- 
ticular classes of students. 

The Corporation of the University have now 
under consideration the establishment of three 
more Professorships: viz., one of Anatomy 
and Surgery; one of the theory and practice of 
Physic ; a one of Chemistry and the materia 
medica. It may, however, for the present be 
thought most eligible to consolidate these into 
two, or, perhaps, one only. 

Four years’ residence at the University, with a 
due performance of the duties and exercises re- 
quired, entitles a student to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; and three years after that, he may have 
the degree of Master of Arts,—residence not be- 
ing necessary. The students have the use of an 
elegant library, consisting of more than ten thou- 
sand volumes of well-chosen books, presented to 
the University since the loss of the former library ; 
which, with Harvard Hall, was consumed by fire 
in 1764. There is also an excellent apparatus for 
experiments, which the students, under the direc- 
tion of the Philosophy professor, have the benefit 
of. Once every year, in July, a public Commence- 
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ment is held, when the first degree is given to 
about Oy kane: and the second degree to 
nearly the like number of Masters, after the usual 
performances in English and in the learned lan- 

have been exhibited; consisting of dispu- 
tations, forensic and syllogistic, dialogues, orations, 
etc., etc. Besides these degrees, the University 

as occasions offer, those of D. D., M. D., 
and LL. D. 

It is proper to add here, that no oaths, or sub- 
scriptions to articles of faith or modes of worship, 
or any conditions whatever, but those of com- 
petent literature and a good moral conduct, are 
required in the candidates in order to their ad- 
mission into the University; where, it gives me 

leasure to say, there resides a comprehensive 
fiesrobenes that embraces genius and virtue, with- 
out discriminating between sects and parties. 

These institutions not only — young men 
to qualify themselves for the learned professions, 
but will more and more spread classic literature, 
and diffuse a good taste and general knowledge 
round the country. In addition to these, and, as 
a natural result from Meo a acelaty — = 

was incorpora‘ ere, by an act of the 

emit, ‘annie’ the name of “The American 

my of Arts and Sciences ;” and it is hoped, 

that in time it will merit that name, and be ex- 
tensively beneficial to the community. 

The foregoing representation more immediately 
respects the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 
the other United States, also, there are good foun- 
dations of literature. There is a college in each 
of the States of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. Among these, the most distin- 

ished are those of Connecticut, New Jersey, and 

ennsylvania ; in which last-mentioned State there 
is also a respectable society established, by the 
name of the Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia. 

So good a foundation being laid for improving 
the human mind, there is reason to expect that on 
’ the return of peace the arts and sciences, and 
knowledge in general, will be cultivated in America; 
at least, as long as Liberty and neat so 
gloriously asserted, shall continue and extend. 

You will have the goodness to excuse the im- 

rfection of this general account, as it results 

m a sepection to comply, as far as circum- 
stances wo permit, with the intimation of your 
pleasure. I wish we had any thing new here in 
the literary way worth your acceptance; and that 
the inclosed phlets were intituled to so dis- 
tinguished an honor. 

ith every expression of esteem, I have the 
honor to be, Sir, your most ob’t and very humble 
servant, JAMES BowDoIn. 
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NEW YORK DURING THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY STRUGGLE. 


At the aunual meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society, January 6, 1857, Eugene Lawrence, 
a author of the “ Lives of British Historians,” 
read a paper, with the above title, from which we 
are permitted to make the following extracts : 


THE TORIES IN 1777. 


“The Tories, now so exultant, were a 
and eae race. The spirit of the new world, 
free, bold, and progressive, had never affected them. 
They still cherished, amid the wild scenery of their 
new home, the same impulses of loyalty and sub- 
mission that had been impressed upon them in the 
narrow landscapes of England. They were gentle- 
men, refined, well bred, and well informed ; soldiers, 
bold, active, and devoted to their king. Like the 
cavaliers of Charles I., they affected a gallant bear- 
ing, a love for gayety, ee and display, 
and a supreme contempt for the ignoble traitors 
with whom they condescended to contend. They 
drank hard, pledged the king with more bumpers 
than was for his good, and spent too many nights 
in drinking cénfusion to the traitors. But they 
were inferior to their opponents in all the qualities 
demanded by the crisis. 

“No man of eminent ability was on the side of 
the king. James and Oliver Delancey were men 
of moderate talent, inferior even to the astute 
but convivial lieutenant-governor. The city mer- 
chants, the Ludlows, the Matthews, and others of 
their class, had none of the executive ability of 
Philip Livingston or John Jay. And not a man 
from the Tory side has left a name worthy of re- 
membrance for any great deeds, or signalized him- 
self by any peculiar achievements, any wisdom in 
council, or any marked pre-eminence on the field 
of battle. 

“The intellect of the city was wholly on the 
patriot side. All the young and rising lawyers, 
all the active, eager spirits among the merchants 
and mechanics, the whole body of the dissenting 
clergy, the wits, fine writers, and ablest speakers 
of the day instinctively reflected the spirit of a new 
world, and urged onward the movement for inde- 
pendence. 

“The nobler qualities of the Tories are, their 
oF self-devotion to a falling cause, their ten- 

erness and unbounded charity to each other, their 
gallant bearing, their unfaltering courage. In 
these respects they have never been surpassed, and 
New York still remembers with admiration and 
with a her Delanceys and Matthews, her 
Moores, Rhinelanders, Cooper, Depeyster, and Van 
Schaick.” 
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“DISTRESS OF NEW YORK. 


« In these amusements, balls, dinners, assemblies, 
and the theatre, the winters of the wealthy pass 
away. But even the rich in the isolated city were 
unable to procure the common necessaries of life. 
Wines, brandies, and malt liquors abounded, but 
the plainer wants of the table could oy be 
supplied. When the Cork fieet was held back by 
contrary winds, flour rose to twenty dollars a hun- 
dred, and butter to seven shillings a pound. Firing- 
wood was often unattainable. The wealthy citizens 
shivered for cold in their splendid apartments. In 
vain did Sir Henry Clinton issue proclamations to 
the farmers of Long Island to send in their wood, 
in vain did he dispatch foraging parties to cut 
down the forests on the large estates of the patriots 
William Floyd and William Smith, the patroons 
of Long Island,—the demand for fuel could not 
be supplied, and the Baroness Reidsdel, the caressed 
of all the army, suffered severely in that inclement 
winter. 

“Provisions of all kinds were equally scarce. 
The rich at first strove to keep up their six courses, 
and their three side services, their profusion of 
fish, flesh, and fowl; but at length their resources 
failed, many articles of food could no longer be 
had, others were so dear as to exhaust the means 
of the wealthiest. A turkey was cheap at four 
dollars, half a dozen onions at a dollar. Good 
meat could seldom be procured, and vegetables 
were extravagantly dear. Fifty dollars would not 
feed a emall family for two days. 

“ Sir Henry Clinton commanded and entreated 
the farmers to bring in provisions, but Long Island 
and Staten Island could no longer relieve the city. 
War had checked their productiveness. Foraging 

arties, sent out to ravage the rebel territory, 

rought little back ; the rebels destroyed or carried 
off their provisions at their approach. Sentinels, 
on the watch for royal marauders, lined the shores 
of Connecticut and the Jersies ; all day they paced 
the chilly seacoast, in February and March, and 
at night relieved each other, lying down to sleep 
on the bare snow. At sight of the enemy the 
alarm was given. The farmers of Westport and 
Southport, of Elizabethtown and Rahway, hastil 
buried their corn and oats beneath the snow, an 
old family furniture was carried off at midnight to 
be buried in the depths of the forest. The British 
foragers found the barns empty, the cattle driven 
off, the farm-houses deserted, and in their rage set 
fire to the old homesteads, and desolated whole 
districts. 

“The rich might bear their comparatively slight 
privations, but miserable was the condition of the 
poor refugee, of the sick soldier, and, above all, 
of the patriot prisoner. The papers are full of 
calls for charity for women and children perishing 
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from cold and hunger ; for the families of disabled 
soldiers, often without a shelter. Once, perhaps, 
wealthy loyalty had reduced them to want, and 
they seemed to have a proper claim upon the re- 
sources of those less unhappy. The wealthy Tories 
and the royal officers gave liberally, but they had 
no power to save the suffering, with firing-wood 
unattainable, provisions too dear to be had in suf- 
ficient quantities, and house-rent extravagantly 
high. ‘Trade was stopped, employment scanty, 
and the mass of the citizens seem to have felt 
the privations of a city in a state of siege. 

«“ But, if the favored Tories suffered, what must 
have been the lot of the patriot prisoners, confined 
by thousands in bleak barracks, churches, and 
prison-ships? In Liberty street, not far from the 
present post-office, stood a* huge brick building, 
renowned in the annals of the time. It was five 
stories in height, with es of broken windows 
through which the fierce winter winds rushed un- 
restrained. Through its imperfect roof and various 
openings, snow, ice, or water penetrated to every 
part of the building. Sentries paced round. its 
walls, prepared to fire upon any maddened inmaie 
who attempted, in desperation, to escape ; wounded 
men often crawled to the barred windows, to beg 
aid from the passing citizens, but the ere 
sentry turned back the gifts of the charitable, — 
no. communication with the prisoners could be 
allowed. The walls within were bare, nor did any 
of the common conveniences of life soften the harsh- 
ness of those dreary chambers. Yet the old 
Sugar-house was the most populous building in 
New York; hundreds of inmates, some chained, 
and others at large, filled its dreary vastness. 

“Tn this building were confined the prisoners of 
Long Island, the captives of sudden forays, the 
patriot citizen, and the heroes of the rebel army.” 

* * * * * * * 


“ APPEARANCE OF THE CITY IN 1780. 


“ An appearance of business eee once more 
e he 


dawned upon New York. ad-quarters of 
the navy and the army, the retreat of numerous 
privateers, money flowed into its streets, and its 
warehouses were plentifully supplied. 

“Tn passing through William street, Nassau, or 
Broad, a striking spectacle often met the eye. The 
streets were thronged. Coaches filled with beau- 
tiful women and gay young officers drove slowly 
out to the fields. Every morning Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, escorted by a long array of his particular 
favorites, —for in his vice-regal state he had as- 
sumed both flatterers and favorites, — rode in mili- 
tary pomp up Broad street and through Broadway, 
to the pleasant suburbs. His example was fol- 
lowed by all the town, and troops of officers and 
loyal citizens took their morning exercise in the 
fashionable streets. The untrayelled citizen saw 
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with admiration the splendid scene and the motley 
throng of his defenders. Hessians with toweri 
brass-fronted caps, black moustache, blue coat, an 
yellow vest ; Highlanders in bonnet, plaid, and kilt ; 
the stately grenadier, and the uncouth yager the 
plume 


Provincial or the royal soldier, with flowi 
and martial music, startled his uneducated sense. 
In winter there were mang parties on the Collect, 
where, sometimes, the rebel prisoners ventured to 
join in the amusement, and smiled in secret at the 
awkwardness of the British on the ice. Mimic 
fox hunts after dogs recalled the sports of 
land, and evening rowi on 

bay, often filled all the water with the echoes of 
songs and distant flutes. 

“ At Mrs. mune Queen street, were lodged 
several patriot officers, prisoners upon parole. 
They received little notice from their captors. 
The British or Tory officers, if they ventured to 
show them any civility, did so by stealth and with 
much lack of ceremony. A was no le- 
man, he was no fit associate for the staunch sup- 
porters of the crown. 

“The rebel officer, a prisoner exposed to dail: 
insult, poor and unknown, led a melancholy lie 
among the arte of the conquerers. It was 
thought a bold act when young Graydon, in new 
semen, passed in front of the royal ay 
in Broad street, and even penetrated into the Bat- 
tery; and this exploit was never repeated. The 
rebel never joined the gay crowd in William 
ag or mingled in the revelry of a birth-night 


“Tn his threadbare uniform, friendless and neg- 

lod he would “ any Sam his pas 

, OR some 80 ramble, m' upon 
wie fate. instinctively he woul jn to- 
wards the ruins, and there, in still evenings, among 
the blighted splendors of Broadway, went back a 
thought to the old homestead in Connecticut, or 
the distant plantation in Virginia, where the famil- 
iar fireside missed his g t form, and where 
mothers and sisters were planning how to send 
their little store of hoarded coin to the needy pris- 
oner in New York. 

“ Meanwhile the city streets were filled with the 
fashions and the luxuries of Europe. The ladies 
crowded the shops of William street, and the mer- 
chants spread out the most costly wares. French 
silks captured in some unlucky vessels sold readily 
at extravagant rates. Lutestrings and lins, 
brocades and the best broadeloth of England, 
were shown on the counters of William street and 
Wall; and it is a curious circumstance, that through 
all the war, William Prince, of Flushing, continued 
his advertisement of fruit and flowers, of magno- 
lias and apricots, of the finest and the rarest 
seeds, as the William Prince of our day, advertises 
in the columns of our daily prints. 
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“Those who were fond of books found the best 
editions and the best authors at Hugh Gaine’s 
shop in Hanover square. The latest editions of 
Chesterfield, Addison, Thomson, and Dr. Moore, 
Dr. Robertson’s histories, and Hume's various 
works, are constantly advertised. But the most 
ge author of the time, with the reading pub- 
ic of New York, was, apparently, Dr. Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith’s Greece, his Animated Nature, his 

ms, plays, and essays, crowd the booksellers’ 
ist. That famous new novel, by Miss Burney, 
* Evelina,’ in 3 vols., and the last new farces of 
‘the witty master Foote,’ are also there.” 


WASHINGTONIANA. 


As every thing relating to the memory of Wash- 
ington is of interest, we copy the following funeral 
handbill, which may be unique. It is the pro- 
— of the musical exercise performed on 

ashi n’s death at St. Paul’s church, New 
York. is libretto, it will be seen, borrows freely 
from Collins, which helps it along materially. The 
lines speaking of 

“the chosen nation. 
Chosen by the great I AM.” 


are curious as showing how this old religious sen- 
timent, adopted from Jewish history, survived the 
restoration, and was not altogether extinct at the 
beginning of this century. The national faith has 
not abated since, but it has taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent direction ; for trust in Providence we have 
instituted too frequently a yain-glorious and brag- 
oe . —— oo 

e following bill is an exact copy of the origi- 
nal, wanting only the heavy black rules of the 
margin, the inverted harp at the top, and a funeral 
urn in the centre. 


“SACRED MUSIC 


“To be performed in St. Paul’s Church, on Tues- 
day the 31st December, 1799, by the Anacreon- 
tic and Philharmonic Societies, at the FUNERAL 
CEREMONIES in honor of the MEMoryY of the 
late General WASHINGTON. 


“ By order of the Committee of Arrangement, 
“James M. HuGuHes, Chairman. 


“ SOLO. 


“ Sons of Columbia, now lament, 
Your Spear is broke, your Bow’s unbent. 
Your glory’s fled, 
Amongst the dead; 
Your Hero lies 
Ever, forever clos’d his eyes. 
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“ CHORUS. 


“ Columbians, weep! weep still in louder moan, 
Your Hero, Patriot, Friend, and Father’s gone. 


“Dead March. 


“RECITATIVE SOLO. 


“ The Body comes! we’ll meet it on the way, 
With Laurels ever n, and branching Palm, 
Then lay it on his Monument; ‘hung round 
With all his trophies and great acts, enroll’d 
In Verse Heroic, or sweet Lyric ate 
There shall Columbia’s valiant youth resort; 
And from his memory, inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour, whilst they sing his praise. 


“ FEMALE VOICES. 


“ Bring the laurels, bring the bays; 
Strew his hearse, and strew the ways. 


“GENERAL CHORUS. 


“ Glorious Hero, may thy Grave, 
Peace and honor, ever have. 
After all thy pains and woes, 
Rest ete! sweet repose. 


* CONCLUSION. 


“ Mourn, mourn, Columbians! Mourn in solemn strains, 
The Name of Him you lov’d, alone remains! 
Your hopes in his support from hence give o’er, 
Your Hero, Friend, and Father is no more. 


“END OF THE FIRST PART. 


SECOND PART. 
“Blegy. 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their Country’s wishes blest? 
By Fairy hands their Knell is rang, 
=z forms unseen their D is Sung; 
There Honour comes! a Pilgrim gray, 
To bless the Turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping Hermit, there. 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold; 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“RECITATIVE SOLO. 


“ Not vain is all this storm of grief, 
To vent our sorrows, give relief: 
But yet, let not Columbia’s Race, 
Misfortune, with desponding arms embrace. 
Distracting doubt and des ion 
Choeen by the great LAD, 
osen e great 
The Lord of Hosts, who still the same, 
We trust will give attentive ear, 
To the sincerity of prayer. 


“SONG. 


“ Pious orgies, pious airs, 
Decent sorrow, decent prayers 
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Will to the Lord ascend, 
And remove his pity, and regain his love. 


“GRAND CHORUS. 


“ HALLELUJAH. 


“The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth! 
For the kingdom of this world is become 
The kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
And he shall reign forever and ever. 
Hallelujah!” 


“SOLID MEN OF BOSTON.” 


THE readers of Mr. Loring’s “Hundred Bos- 
ton Orators,” will remember an interesting article 
in the appendix, by Charles C. Hazewell, Esq., in 


illustration of a quotation by Daniel Webster in a 
speech at Faneuil hall in 1852, of a line of an old 
ballad : 


“ Solid men of Boston, make no long orations.”’ 


The line is traced to a stanza of a political song 
of the days of Pitt and Dundas, written by the 
London poet, Captain Morris,— apropos to an 
adventure of the premier and his friends, Harry 
Dundas and Lord Thurlow, in an after-dinner 
frolic, while returning from a visit. to Mr. Jenkin- 
son (Lord Liverpool), bilking a toll-keeper of his 
pay, and taking the chances of a heavily-loaded 
gun fired as they fled. pe ro Morris, for the 
amusement of the Whigs, tells the story disguised 
with alterations in the mouth of a Yankee narra- 
tor. Mr. Loring does not give this song. We 
have found it entire, in the second volume of “An 
Asylum for Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse,” 
(Debrett, London, 1786); and copy it below, 
ws the ae of two lines. In Blackwood's 

agazine for January, 1841 (p. 47), will be 
found a review of “Lyra Urbenica, or the so- 
cial effusions of the celebrated Capt. Charles 
Morris, of the Life Guards; in 2 volumes, Lon- 
don.” In this review there are extracts from sev- 
eral of Morris’s songs, and among them more than 
half of the following. The verses quoted in 
Blackwood differ in several places from those in 
the Asylum, 


“ Sit down neighbors all, and I'll tell a merry story; 
About a British farmer, and Briiy Prrt, the tory; 
I had it piping hot from Ebenezer Barber, 
Who sailed right from England, and lies in Boston 
harbour. 
Bow, wow, wow; Fal, lal, de, addy, addy; 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“ This Billy he is called the nation’s prime ruler, 
Tho’ he de but a puppet that’s hung out to fool her; 
His name is a to get in old sini 
And he deals the cards that he knows may be winners. 
Bow, wow, wow. 
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& he went for a blessing, 
get a new lesson, P 
He went to Daddy Jenky by trimmer Hal attended, 
In such good company, good lack, how his morals 


Bow, wow, wow. 


“ This was always a staunch friend to Boston, 


His bowels are warm for they yearn for Indostan, 
If l —— in our township, I'd feather him and tar 


With forty lacking one too, I'd lame him, and I'd 
scar him. 


Bow, wow, wow. 


“ With or = full ef wine, and his head full of state 
ic 
~ Sham reforms, commotions, and the rest of his late 
tricks. 
He came back with Harry, two birds of a feather, 
And both as drunk as pipers, they knocked their 
heads together. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“ Now it so fell out that this pair were benighted, 
And drove out of the road, so the statesmen alighted, 
And to get in me away scrambled they, sir, 
To find the back road to the king’s highway, sir. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“Long lost in the dark were these lights of the nation, 
And scrambled at last to a small habitation, 
To vim they march’d up, while the fowls in con- 
‘usion 
Thought their lives were aim'd at by this bold intru- 
sion. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“ The dogs —_ the ducks quack’d, and sore Billy 
aite 
The wife she cried out we be all ruinated, 
* * * * * 


Bow, wow, wow. 


“ The husband, awak’d by her rage, and her screaming, 
And shrewdly supposing his wife might be dreaming, 
To make matters oy snatch’d his gun in a fury, 
And cried sons of Belial, I’ve got what will cure ye! 

Bow, wow, wow. 


“Then Bill: ae for to make an oration. 
As oft he lone to bamboozle the nation ; 
But Hodge cried begone, or I'll crack thy young 
crown for’t; 
Thou —— to a rare gang of rogues I’ll be bound 
‘or’t. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“Now Hodge, quoth the wife, don’t you mind his loud 
peserine, 
For certain he has under his coat a dark lanthorn; 
Shut the gate of the court, if he once gets within it, 
He’ll whip up our back stairs, I’ll be bound in a minute. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“Don’t you hear how the brazen-fac’d rogue now 

pretends, man, 

He crept up in the dark, but for virtuous ends, man ? 

He says he’s our friend, but it’s no such a thing, man, 

The impudent dog would say so to the king, man, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


[February, 


“Then Bill grnesiing the wife in a fu 
And Leeatin his deeds would not hed Gemad's jury, 


Found the spirit of Jenky a dangerous potion 
And roar’d out to Harry to speak for ‘ie motion. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“Then Hi stept up, but Hodge shrewdly supposing; 
His ae oe whilst the other was he 3 me 
Let fly at poor Billy and shot through his lac’d coat; 
Oh what a pity it was that it did not hit his waistcoat! 

Bow, wow, wow. 


“Solid men of Boston, make no long orations, 
Solid men of Boston, banish strong potations ; 
Solid men of Boston, go to bed at sundown! 
And never lose your way like the logger heads of 
London. 
Bow, wow, wow.” 


DR. ALLEN’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Rev. Wit1AM ALLEN, D. D., of Northampton, 
late president of Bowdoin college, has now in 
press in this city a new and much enlarged edition 
of his American Biographical Dictionary. Some 
account, therefore, of this work, of the former 
editions, of the changes, improvements, and addi- 
tions introduced into his book, and of the progress 
made towards its completion, may be acceptable to 
the public, especially to all those who feel a deep 
interest in historical inquiries relating to the dis- 
tinguished Americans who have finished their 
course in the sphere of action allowed them, from 
the first settlement of this country to the present 
time. 

Forty-eight years’ ago, in 1808, Dr. Allen, then 
an officer in Harvard college, issued his proposals 
for the first general American Biography ever pub- 
lished. In the prospectus then published, it was 
said: “The American Biographical Dictionary will 
contain an account of several hundred persons 
who have been distinguished in this country; and 
among them will be found all the governors of 
Plymouth colony and of Massachusetts; a number 
of the governors of the other States; almost all 
the ministers of Boston, and the divines who have 
been eminent in an of America; the presi- 
dents of Harvard college, and of the other colleges ; 
physicians of eminence; the most velebrated writers 
and men of learning; and the patviots, who dared 
to struggle for the rights of freemen. The work 
will be enriched with a catalogue of almost all the 
publications of the persons of whose lives some 
account is given.” “ AMERICAN biography must 
be more interesting to us than the biography of any 
other country. We read an account of our fathers. 
We fix our eyes upon the men who once occupied 
the places which we now fill, who first subdued the 
wilderness, and who laid the foundations of our 
liberties and our glory.” 

Such was the original plan, which was executed 
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the next year, for in 1809 the first edition was pub- 
lished by William Hilliard, at Cambridge, The 
book was an octavo of six hundred and thirty-two 
pages, containing more than seven hundred distinct 

iographical articles relating to men of note, be- 
sides brief histories of all the different States in 
the Union. In the same year Dr. Eliot, of Boston, 
published a New England Biographical Dictionary, 
containing about half as many names, limited to 
New England; but it never reached a second 
edition. 

The second edition of Dr. Allen’s Biographical 
Dictionary was published by William Hyde & Co., 
Boston, in 1832, greatly enlarged, with the ac- 
cession of eleven hundred new names, making in 
all eighteen hundred distinct biographical articles. 
The work was now of a larger page, in two 
columns, and the pages siavunted to dght hundred. 

eee to this third edition, now in the 
press, to be issued in a few weeks by John P. Jew- 
ett & Co., of Boston, the page is greatly enlarged, 
in two columns, royal octavo, and the pages may 
amount to some nine hundred. The new names 
introduced will be more than two thousand two 
hundred, so that the whole number of biographical 
articles will be more than four thousand. There 
will be reason, therefore, to call this book THE 


THE CRADOCK FAMILY. 


I HAVE noticed, in the following assages from 
“The Old Mansions of England, by 8. C. Hall 
London, 1856), an addition to the account of 
overnor Cradock’s family, printed in the His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, worth pre- 
serving. 

The estate at Caverswall came to Mathew Cra- 
dock by purchase, “ whose father, we are told in a 
celebrated letter of Sir Simon Deggés, was a wool- 
buyer at Stafford.” The mural monument to this 
Mathew Cradock is engraved in the above-named 
book, and bears his arms. The inscription is now 
nearly illegible. It commences, “Hic sepelitvr 
Matie Cr[adock] Ca}rmig, and shows that his wife 
was daughter of a Shropshire gentlemen, the visi- 


St Thomas Slingsby, Baronet, 
y® Right Honble. Robt. Lord Cholmondely, 
St John Bridgeman, Baronet, 


“But! but! to our grief, George Cradock. is as- | 
savited a in y¢ meridjan of his age, not far | 
off from his castle of Caverswal, (lately bvilt, even 
to beavty, by Mathew Cradock, Esq., his father, 
who lies inter’d near this place.) 

“And dying of ye small pox y¢ 16th of April, 
1643, he tooke himselfe to ye private masion of 





this tombe, erected for him at ye cost of Dorothy, | well 


his obseqviovs wife, where he now rests (vnder the | 
6 


‘ 


Married 
M 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, for there is 
no other work so full and ample. It will be seen 
that much room has been gained for many new 
names, by rejecting from this edition the histories 
of the multitude of our States, and making the 
work purely biographical. 

It is a very interesting fact in regard to our 
towns and churches, that their origin is not involved 
in the darkness of the unknown, but we have un- 
questioned records in regard to their history. We 
know who were the worthy men who, by sacrifices 
and toils, laid their foundations. It has been one 
aim in this Biography to preserve their names; and 
their descendants, scattered over this wide country, 
will be grateful for all the labor which tends to 
embalm their memory. 

As this work was the first.general biography of 
our country, so the author, in publishing his third 
edition, after the lapse of almost years, may 
have the satisfaction to believe that his book is by 
far the most ample and satisfactory which has been 
given to the public. 

It is obvious, that every one who wishes to 
acquaint himself with American biography will 
resort to the primitive and ample work on the sub- 
ject, the third edition of which is about to be given 
to the public. 


tation giving her maiden name Eliza, daughter of 
Richard Fowler. This Mathew was a cousin of 
the Governor, and his son George, succeeding his 
father, lived at Caverswall. The following sin- 
gular inscription tells nearly all we know of him: 


“M. S. 

“George Cradock, Esq. (for his great prvdence 
in ye common lawes well worthy to be beav-Clarke 
of y® assizes for this Circuit), did take to wife 
y® most amiable, most loving Dorothy, ye davgh- 
ter of John Savnders, Doctor of Physicke, by 
whom he had a pair-Royall of incomparable 
davghters, to wit, Dorothy, Elizabeth, and Mary. 

“Tt is easie to gvess that he lived in a splendid 
degree, if I shall byt recovnt vnto you that 


Dorothy 
Elizabeth 
ary 

protection of an Essoine) vntil he shall be sum- 


mon’d to appeare at y® last grand and general 
Assizes.” 


This Sir Thomas Slingsby, of Scriven, Bart., 
who married Dorothy, the eldest daughter of 
George Cradock, was beheaded by Oliver Crom- 


Coheir. 


ell. 
This branch of the family of course becomes 
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extinct in the male line, and the Caverswall es- 
tates were sold to Sir William Joliffe. 
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The following pedigree gives still another branch 
of this family : 


[February ; 


John Cradock = Jane, dau. of Richard Needham, Esq. 


John = 


Richard = 


Rintlard = 


John = Alice, dau. of Roger Tempest, 
ancester of Cradocks, of Hartforth, 


Willlam 
d, 8. p. 


dau. of Richard Middleboro, Esq. 
Alice, dau. of John Dorrington Esq, 


Thomas 
ancestor of Goy. Cradock, 
and grandfather of 
Mathew C., of Caverswall. 


Co. York. (Burke’s Commoners, Iv. p. 256.) 


“Trent being past Barleston and ‘Tittensor en- 
ters between Cubleston and Darlaston, leaving the 
one on the east and the other on the west. Cuble- 
ston is a y large manor containing these 
hamlets, viz.: Mayford, Oldinton, Berryhill, Cot- 
waldeston, Mathershall, the ae Snell- 
hall, and Woodhouses.”—(Hrdeswick, p. 28.) 
Caverswall, the above-mentioned seat of the Cra- 
docks, is upon the river Blyth, a tributary of the | 
Trent. yford in Cubleston is thus very near to 
Caverswall, and was formerly spelled Metford. 

The deeds of Gov. Cradock’s widow an daugh- 
ter, relating to lands in Medford, Mass., describe 


the property as being “in our manor of Metford 
in Hoo England.” 


It is then no very hazardous conjecture to say 
that our town of Medford received its name from 
this place in England, and to hold, until a better 
surmise is made, that the governor gave it this 
name from a place near his ancestral possessions, 
in which, moreover, he may have had lands. 

Concerning Gov. Cradock a very interesting dis- 
course was read before the Essex Institute, by 
David Roberts, Esq., and afterwards printed last 
fall. From this pamphlet and the author’s manu- 
scripts I have nal a few items concerning our 
Mathew, which may be worth preserving. It 
seems very clear, by the governor’s will, dated | 
Nov. 9, 1640, that he left no issue except a daugh- 
ter Damaris. The date of his death is at present 
unknown here, though we find that, April 26, 1641, 
he conveyed land to Josias Dawstin, and Sept. 2, 
1642, his executrix, Rebecca, executes a deed. Of 
course he died between these dates, though Cob- 
bett’s Parliamentary History says he died in 1640. | 


It would seem also as if he were elected a member | 


of the parliament of 1642. 

It seems also that Gov. Cradock’s nephew en- 
joyed an estate at Wickham Brook, Co. Surrey, 
which descended to his posterity. Do they still 
hold it, and, are there any portraits extant of the 
governor or his family? 


There was a George Cradock of Boston, who | 


died in 1771, aged 87. Hutchinson says (1, 18) 
that the “son or grandson” of Mathew Cradock, 
“Samuel Cradock, was a dissenting minister ai 
Wickambrook, in 1690. George Cradock, now in 
penis posts in the colony, is descended from him.” 
n the Genealogical Register for Jan., 1854, a 
petines of this George Cradock was given, taken 
om his papers, tracing his descent from the Gov- 
ernor. ‘The publication of Mathew Cradock’s 
will, and some accompanying papers, in the Regis- 
ter for April, 1855, made it evident that this de- 
scent was erroneous, and we can now probabl 
show how the mistake occurred. George Cradock’s 
ndfather, as it appears by his own papers, was 
rother of Samuel of North Cadbury; but, as Gov. 
C. had a brother Samuel, a clerk (the father of 
this Samuel), George Cradock confounded the two 
generations, and thought that his grandfather and 
granduncle were the governor and his brother, 
when they were in fact nephews of Mathew Cra- 
dock, governor of the Massachusetts Company. 
There is but one unsettled point as to the pedi 
of this family, viz.: whether the governor’s 
andfather was Mathew or William. The author- 
ities are divided. W. H. W. 


CHAIR MADE FROM THE HOUSE OF 
WASHINGTON. 


AT a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, held in Boston, Thursday, Nov. 13, 1856, 
the president communicated the following letter : 


New York, Oct. 14, 185~. 

My Dear Sir: —I1 have this day forwarded to 
your address a chair, intended as a gift to the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. he inscription 
which it bears will inform you that it has been 
constructed of timber taken from the house in 
which Washington dwelt at the period of his 
inauguration as first president of the United States. 

You will excuse me for adding a few words to 
this brief legend. The house in question was a 
spacious family mansion, erected by Walter Frank- 
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lin, somewhere about the year 1750. It stood at 
the junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, facing 
the open triangular space, called by a customary 
New York license, Franklin Square. 

Names of universal philanthropy are always fitly 
applied to objects of public utility. Doubly ap- 
propriate is this association of Franklin’s memory 
with a spot of ground over which fall the shadows 
of an edifice of gigantic proportions, of which the 
world can show no equal, dedicated to typograph- 
ical art. 

At the time of the erection of the Franklin 
mansion and for a generation or two afterwards, 
this portion of our city, now devoted to the busy 
pursuits of the merchant and artisan, was _princi- 

ally occupied by the residences of wealthy and 
ashionable citizens. The situation was unsur- 
passed for beauty in that day. On commanding 
ground, with an open square in front, and the 
view of the East river and the distant hills of 
Nassau unobstructed by the walls of brick and 
the forests of masts which now obstruct the inter- 
vening space, it had all the charms of suburban 
scenery. 

It was here that the courtesy, dignity, and grace 
which marked the official and private hospitality of 
our first President, won the affectionate regards of 
all who came within its sphere. 

Time and change have done their work on this 
hallowed spot. Where the mansion once stood 
now runs a broad avenue, open to the ever-rushing 
current of active life. Few who it, in the 
eager pursuit of gain or in the daily struggle for 
bread, will ever call to mind the history which lies 
buried beneath their feet. 

There is, to many of our citizens, an interest also, 
in which I feel you will participate, associated with 
the object of this change in our city map. The 
new street thus opened to the heart of the southern 
section of the city will hereafter form a continua- 
tion of the Bowery, so long known as the spacious 
avenue which extended through the eastern sub- 
urbs, and terminated at Chatham row. The origin 
of the name given to this avenue is not so well 
known as it deserves to be. 

Governor Stuyvesant, whose many virtues and 
indomitable spirit so well illustrated the character 
of the old Dutch dynasty, held an estate of large 
dimensions, beautifully located on the shores of 
the East river, a few miles beyond the boundaries 
of the city of his day. In his fondness for this, 
his favorite retreat, where he enjoyed relaxation 
from the cares of public life, he gave it the name 
of his Bouerie. this name it bore during his life- 
time, and for many years after his death. The 
country road, which led from the Stuyvesant man- 
sion into the city, came thus to be known as the 
Bouerie lane. Finally, in the progress of time, as 
the growing city disturbed the deep solitudes of 
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the country, and the insatiate demands of com- 
merce usurped the Stuyvesant domain, out of this 
quiet lane grew the well-known Bowery of our day, 
which now finds its termination at the spot where 
Washington in civic glory consummated a renown 
that is to live through all time. 

Passing, accidentally, the premises to which I 
have thus alluded, while they were in process of 
demolition, it was my good fortune to rescue the 
material which forms the relic I now place in your 
charge. 

If the Massachusetts Historical Society will con- 
sent to accord to this chair a place in their library, 
I shall regard their acquiescence as a favor to be 
gratefully remembered. 

Tam, my dear sir, ever faithfully 
Your friend and cousin, 
B. It. WINTHROP. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston, Mass. 


The chair, says the Post, is of oak, and is a beau- 
tiful and costly article, evincing much taste in the 
donor. Higher than the sitter’s head is carved a 


bust of Washington; over this is the American 
eagle, and at the sides the initialsG. W. It was 
first occupied aj this meeting by Josiah Quincy, the 
only man who personally knew Washington. 


Societies amd 


their Proceedings. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut Historica Socrety. — The reg- 
ular monthly meeting was held Jan. 13; Gurdon 
Trumbull, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. Rev. 
E. A. Washburn, of Hartford, was elected a regu- 
lar member. Dr. Hough’s prospectus of the His- 
torical Series of the Albany Institute was referred 
to the library committee, as was also the prospec- 
tus of the new Historical Magazine. Quite a 
number of valuable donations were noticed, among 
which was a large slab from Nimroud, sent by Rev. 
D. W. Marsh, missionary of the American board 
at Mosul. 

Prof. Samuel Eliot, of Trinity college, then read 
a very interesting paper on the visits of La Fay- 
ette to this country; and, after some conversation, 
the society adjourned. 


FLORIDA. 


HistoricaL Socrety or FLoripa. —A society 
with this title was organized at St. Augustine in 
July last. The annual meeting for the election of 
officers is held on the first Monday in January, 
and quarterly meetings in April, July, and Octo- 
ber. Major B. A. Putnam was the first president, 
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and K. B. Gibbs, Esq., the first recording secre- 
tary. We hope to be able to give the officers for 
the current year, and other particulars, in our next. 


MARYLAND. 


MaRYLAND Historica Socrety.—The Janu- 
ary meeting of this society was held at its rooms, 
in Baltimore, on the evening of Thursday, the 8th 
January. 

The recording secretary, 8. F. Streeter, Esq., 
after completing the reading of his record of pro- 
ceedings at the last meeting, handed over the 
yolume to be deposited in the archives of the so- 
ciety; with some remarks showing the progress 
of the association during the thirteen years in 
which he had been engaged in filling it, contrast- 
ing the position of its affairs at present with what 
they were when the first pages were filled, detail- 
ing the advantages which had arisen to the com- 
munity and to members from its organization, and 
expressing the confident expectation that the 
zeal heretofore manifested, in forwarding its aims 
of accumulation of documents and historical and 
antiquarian research, would rather increase than 
diminish. 

On motion of Dr. J. Paul Cockey, it was Re- 
solved, That the thanks of this society are emi- 
nently due, and are heartily tendered, to 8S. F. 
Streeter, Esq., for the assiduity with which he has 
discharged the duties of its secretary, and for the 
fidelity and care with which he has kept the records 
of its proceedings, from its organization to the 
present time. 

The president laid before the society a commu- 
nication from J. H. B. Latrobe and William Buck- 
ler, Esqs., executors of the will of the late Dr. 
Thomas Edmondson, proposing to place in its 
gallery, or deposit till the children of the deceased 
come of age, his large and choice collection of 

intings, to be known as the “ Edmondson col- 
fection.” On motion, the proposition of Messrs. 
Latrobe and Buckler was unanimously accepted, 
and the committee on the gallery were directed to 
arrange with them the necessary details for the 
location and arrangement of the various pictures. 

On motion of Mr. Latrobe, Alonzo Lilly, Esq., 
was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy in the 
gallery committee, caused by the death of Dr. 

mondson. 

Rev. Dr. Morris presented an interesting auto- 

aph letter of Robert Morris to John Nicholson, 
fated January 3d, 1798, and showing the embar- 
rassments under which he was then laboring. 
Also, a fac-simile of a letter from Gen. Washing- 
ton to James Madison, dated Mount Vernon, May 
20, 1792, asking him to re an address to the 
people on the occasion of his retiring from office, 
and suggesting the topics appropriate for discus- 
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sion in such a paper. Also, “ Jonathan Bull and 
Mary Bull, an inedited manuscript, by James 
Madison.” 

The gentlemen nominated as candidates for ac- 
tive membership, at the last meeting, were unani- 
mously elected. Edmund Flagg, of Washington, 
D. C., was elected a corresponding member. Wil- 
liam Buckler and Charles Socee of Baltimore, 
were nominated for active membership, to be voted 
for at the next meeting. 

The following pasokitiee was offered by Dr. 
Lewis H. Steiner, and, after some discussion, 
adopted : 


“ Resolved, That an invitation be extended by 
the Maryland Historical Society to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
its meeting in Montreal in August next, to hold 
the meeting of said society for 1858 in Baltimore; 
and that the president be empowered to appoint a 
committee to present the invitation at the Mont- 
real meeting.” 


The president thereupon named Dr. Steiner, 
and the Rev. Drs. Morris and Burnap, to serve as 
the committee of invitation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. —-The an- 
nual meeting of this society was held in Boston, 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1857; the president, Dr. 
Edward Jarvis, in the chair. A paper was to have 
been read by Dr. Jarvis, upon the comparative sus- 
ceptibility of the sexes to diseases of a nervous 
character, but the amount of labor required to 
collect data had prevented his completing it in 
season for this meeting. It will be ready for the 
next quarterly meeting. The doctor gave some of 
the results of his investigations upon this subject ; 
after which, an interesting conversation ensued 
with respect to the tonnage of vessels. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
officers for the current year: President, Edward 
Jarvis; Vice-Presidents, Samuel Swett, Charles 
Brooks; Recording Secretary, Joseph B. Felt; 
Corresponding Secretary, Joseph E. Worcester ; 
Home Secretary, Wm. Brigham; Treasurer, Ly- 
man Mason; Librarian, Joseph 8. Clark; Coun- 
cillors, John P. Bigelow, C. Francis Adams, The- 
ophilus R. Marvin, J. Wingate Thornton, Lemuel 
Shattuck, Asahel Huntington, Henry Wheatland, 
Nathan Allen, E. B. Elliott. 

The preparation of a paper upon the “ Compar- 
ative Value of Life inthis and other countries,” for 
the April meeting, was assigned to Dr. Clark. 


Essex InstITUTE.—A semi-monthly meeting 
was held on Friday evening, Dec. 26, 1856. 
Charles M. Endicott, Esq., made some remarks 
upon the character of the Puritan fathers of New 
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England, and, the importance of preserving every 
memorial of them that was possible, and concluded 
by offering the following preamble and resolution, 
which were adopted : 


“That, whereas there is a strong and decidedly 
increasing desire Big ee in this community, and 
throughout all New England, to look into our 
early emigrant ancestry; and whereas, in the 
opinion of this society, the promotion of such an 
object is conducive of the tee moral and prac- 
tical good; and that it is highly desirable that the 
personal history of all the early New England 
settlers, and the genealogies of their families, as 
far as practicable, should be accurately traced out; 
and, nies this can only be done by consulting 
the records of the several towns and parishes 
throughout the State; and great inconvenience is 
often experienced, and expense incurred, in travel- 
ling from town to town to inspect such records, — 
so much so, that few can find time to devote to it, 
and many who cannot afford to incur the expense 
occasioned thereby, are thus discouraged from 
the undertaking, —therefore this society deem it 
of the highest importance that some method 
should be devised whereby those records can be 
concentrated, and thus made more easily accessible 
and available for the purposes of consultation. It 
is therefore Resolved, that this society, whose de- 
sign is the preservation of our local history, as well 
as the advancement of science, in order to aid the 
objects herein set forth, petition the legislature of 
this State at its ensuing session, for an appropria- 
tion to defray the expense of procuring copies of 
the records of marriages, births, baptisms, and 
deaths, from the several towns and parishes 
throughout the State, from the earliest settlement 
down to the year 1850; and that the same be de- 
posited in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth at Boston, to be open to the inspection 
of all persons in search of this particular kind of 
information.” 


Dr. Wheatland alluded to the difficulty at pres- 
ent experienced in obtaining access to early town 
records, which are often found in unsuitable places; 
and offered the following : 


“Voted, that this resolution be referred to a com- 
mittee of five persons, with full power to act, as in 
their opinion may be deemed advisable, as to the 
most snpengetees manner of presenting this sub- 
ject to the consideration of the legislature, and to 
invite the co-operation of the historical societies 
in the Commonwealth to aid the same.” 


The following gentlemen were appointed mem- 
bers of the committee: C. W. ham, David 
Roberts, W. C. Endicott, Augustus Bey, Henry 
M. Brooks. 
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The remainder of the evening was occupied by 
Mr. Moses G. Farmer, who performed some inter- 
esting experiments with his gyrascope, and fur- 
nished some explanations of their results; the 
whole proving very interesting and acceptable to 
those present. 

The entire evening’s entertainment was very in- 
teresting, and was listened to with the closest at- 
tention. 


Massacuusetts Historica, Socrery.— The 
regular monthly meeting was held on Thursday, 
Jan. 8. After the record was read, the president, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, announced the death 
of Hon. Francis Calley Gray, a member of the 
society, of whom a brief obituary was given in our 
last number. His name was the third on the last 

ublished list of living resident members, he hay- 
ing been elected Jan. 21, 1818. Those who pre- 
ceded him are Hon. Josiah Quincy and Hon. James 
Savage. Mr. Winthrop gave a rapid sketch of 
Mr. Gray’s services to the society, and spoke feel- 
ingly of the loss that had been sustained. “Asa 
man of elegant accomplishments,” said he, “ of 
vast and varied acquisition, of thorough, exact, and 
well-digested information, ready at all times to be 
communicated in private conversation or public 
discourse, he has left no superior and few equals 
in this or any other community.” At the conclu- 
sion, Mr. Winthrop — that a suitable me- 
moir of the deceased be prepared. 

Further remarks were made by Hon. James 
Savage, who offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical 
Society are deeply sensible of the loss which has 
been sustained by this society, and the community 
at large, in the death of their distinguished asso- 
ciate, the late Hon. Francis C. Gray.” 


He also moved that one of the members should 
be nominated by the president, at a future meet- 
ing, to prepare a memoir of Mr. Gray for the 
society’s collections; which motion was also unani- 
mously adopted. 

Rey. Chandler Robbins, D. D., from the stand- 
ing committee, reported in favor of placing the 
Dowse library in the back room in the middle 
story. It is to be elegantly finished with black 
walnut, according to a design drawn by a com- 
petent artist; and will be supplied with chairs, 
tables, and every convenience, for such as may de- 
sire to refer to the rare works in this rich collection. 

Ellis Ames, Esq., submitted a curious memorial, - 
—the last account-book of Gen. Warren, the pa- 
triot physician, who was killed at Bunker Hill. It 
is a manuscript folio, and has in it the names of 
his patients. 

The annual meeting is held in April, when the 
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election of officers takes place. The following 
were chosen _ 24, 1856 : 
President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop; Corre- 
onding Secretary, Rev. William P. Lunt, D. D. ; 
ecording Secretary, Joseph Willard, Esq. ; Li- 
brarian, Rey. Samuel K. Lothrop, D. D.; Zreas- 
urer, Hon. Richard Frothingham, Jr. ; Cabinet- 
keeper, Nathaniel B. Shurtlef, M. D.; Standing 


Committee, Rey. Chandler Robbins, Hon. John C. 
Gray, and William Brigham, Francis Parkman, 
and George Linton, ting 


uires. 


New ENGLAND HistTorIcaL AND GENEALOGICAL 
Society. — The annual meeting was held in Bos- 
ton, Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 7, the president, 
Wm. Whiting, Esq., in the chair. The following 
officers were elected for the current year : 
— William Whiting, Esq. of Roxbury, 

ass. 

Vice-Presidents, (Me.) Hon. William Willis of 
Portland; (N. H.) Hon. Noah Martin of Dover ; 





(Vt.) Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. of Burlington ; 
(Mass.) Hon. Timothy Farrar of Dorchester; 
(R. 1.) Hon. William R Staples of Providence ; 
and (Ct.) Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. of New 
Haven. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents, (N. Y.) Hon. Mil- 
lard Fillmore of Buffalo; (N. J.) Rev. John L. 
Blake, D. D. of Orange; (Penn.) Hon. Samuel 
Breck of Philadelphia; (Md.) 8S. F. Streeter, Esq. 
of Baltimore; (N. C.) Edward Kidder, Esq. of 
Wilmington; (8. C.) Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D. 
of Charleston; (Ohio) Hon. Elijah Hayward of 
McConnellsville ; (Mich.) Hon. Lewis Cass of De- 
troit; (Ind.) Ballard Smith, Esq. of Cannelton ; 
(Ill.) Hon. John Wentworth of Chicago; (Wis.) 
Cyrus Woodman, Esq. of Mineral Point; and 
(Iowa) Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, D. D. of Daven- 

ort. : 

. Corresponding Secretary, Samuel G. Drake of 
Boston; Recording Secretary, David Pulsifer, Esq. 
of Boston ; Treasurer, Isaac Child, Esq., of Boston ; 
Librarian, Thos. B. Wyman, Jr., Esq., of Charles- 
town ; Historiographer, Joseph Palmer, M. D. of 
Boston. 

Committee of Finance, the Treasurer (ex officio), 
John W. Parker, Esq. of Roxbury; Charles H. 
Morse, Esq. of Cambridgeport; William Make- 
peace, Esq. of Boston, and Thomas J. Whitte- 
more, Esq. of Cambridge. 

Committee on the Library, the Librarian (ex 
officio), William B. Trask, Esq. of Dorchester; 
Dean Dudley, Esq. of Boston; Rev. Caleb D. 
Bradlee of Cambridge; and Sylvester Bliss, Esq. 
of Roxbury. 

The Publishing Committee for the year ending 
Oct., 1857, is: Rev. William Jenks, Hon. Francis 
Brinley, Mr. John Dean, and William H. Whit- 
more, Esq. of Boston; and Charles H. Morse, 
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Esq. of en rt. It is chosen by the Board 
of Directors each October. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Hon. Francis 
Brinley and Mr. John Dean, who held the offices 
of Recording Secretary and Treasurer last year, 
but declined a re-election. 

Mr. Whiting returned thanks to the members 
for se-clecting Was to the office of president, which 
he has held for the past four years. He made 
some just remarks upon the magnitnde of the 
work the society is accomplishing, and suggested 
how it might be increased. He promised to ad- 
vance the interests of the society in every way in 
his power, and eloquently urged other members to 
do the same. 

Dean Dudley, Esq. called the attention of the 
society to the late action of the Essex Institute in 
relation to having copies of the records of births, 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths, in the several 
towns and parishes in the State, made and depos- 
ited in the Secretary of State’s office, in Boston, 
and offered a series of resolutions in favor of cir- 
culating a petition to the General Court in aid of 
the plan; which resolutions were adopted, and 
Dean Dudley, Esq., Sylvester Bliss, Esq., and 
Hon. Francis Brinley were chosen a committee 
for that purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Bliss, the same committee 
was authorized to take such action as it may 
deem proper, to effect the same object in the other 
New England States. 

The deaths of Hermann Ernst Ludewig, Esq. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rey. Jonathan French, D. D. 
of North Hampton, N. H.; and Charles Frederic 
Adams, Jr., Esq. of Boston, members of the so- 
ciety, were announced, and appropriate biograph- 
ical notices read. 


Oxtp CoLony Historica Socrety.—The an- 
nual meeting was held at Taunton, on Monday 
evening, Jan. 5, the president in the chair. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Hon. John Daggett of Attle oro’. 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Samuel L. Crocker, and 
Rev. Mortimer Blake of Taunton. Directors, 
Ellis Ames, Esq. of Canton. Dr. Henry B. Wheel- 
wright of Taunton. Dr. Caleb Swan of Easton. 
Charles Foster, Esq., Timothy Gordon, Esq., and 
A. M. Ide, Jr. of Taunton. Recording Secretary 
and Librarian, Edgar H. Reed, Esq. of Taunton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. Charles H. Brig- 
ham of Taunton. Treasurer, Hodges Reed, Esq. 
of Taunton. / 
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Alumni of Dartmouth College, resident in 
Boston and vicinity. — The annual meeting was 
held at Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 14, Mr. Justice 
Parker presiding. The president, Hon. Richard 
Fletcher, declined a re-election, and the Hor. Joel 
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Parker was chosen in his = Hon. Rufus 
Choate and Prof. Alpheus by were elected 
vice-presidents. The other officers were re-elected. 
(See No. 1, p. 20.) 


Dudley Association. — A society with this name 
was organized at Boston, January 1, 1857. Its 
objects are to collect and preserve memorials of 
Goy. Thomas Dudley, one of the chief founders of 
the Massachusetts Colony, and of his descendants. 
Rey. Lucius R. Paige, of Cambridgeport, is presi- 
dent, and Dean Dudley, Esq., of Boston, secretary. 
Any descendant of Goy. D., or any one who has 
married a descendant, may become a member. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Historica SocieTy.— The an- 
nual meeting was held at Trenton, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 15, Hon. William P. Robeson presiding. 
Several letters were read, among them one from 
Samuel G, Drake, Esq., of Boston, acknowledging 
his election as an honorary member; others from 
Prof. J. C. Moffat, Rev. 8. 8. Sheddan, and D. 
Holsman, Esq., accepting resident membership; 
and from C. B. Richardson, of Boston, relative to 
his proposed “ Historical Magazine.” A commu- 
nication from Mrs. H. L. Parmlie, of Sing Sing, 
N. Y., placed at the disposal of the Society a col- 
lection of valuable letters, written by Peter Wil- 
son, at one time renowned in New Jersey history 
as a successful teacher of youth, and a prominent 
member of the Legislature. The letters had been 
in the possession of Mrs. P.’s father, the late Dr. 
Theodore Romeyn Beck, of Albany. 

The librarian presented his report. During 
the year, 141 volumes on various subjects, 461 
pamphlets and periodicals, 30 volumes of news- 
papers, and several maps and manuscripts of 
value to the antiquary and historian, have been 
added to the collections of the society, besides 
several miscellaneous articles of interest. The 
i now contains 2090 volumes, and 2886 
pamphlets, many of them bound in volumes. Re- 
ports were also presented by the treasurer and 
executive committee. 

Mr. Whitehead, from the committee on pur- 
chases, submitted a manuscript work on the “ In- 
dian names of rivers, creeks, etc., in New Jersey,” 
by Matthew S. Henry, which had been purchased 
by the society; and with it a letter from the 
author, in which he asserted that the Indians “ had 
no names for rivers and creeks previous to the 
arrival of the Europeans ; these, upon their arrival, 
as they had been accustomed in Europe to have a 
name for every stream, would, as a matter of 
course, inquire of the Indians what their name for 
such a river or creek was, who in reply would men- 
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tion something that suited their manner of think- 
ing or acting, or according with their habits or 
associations of some event with the place so desig- 
nated. If they said ‘here are deer,’ this stream 
thereupon received the name of Deer Creek ; or if 
‘here are fish,’ or ‘ here we catch fish,’ then it would 
be ‘Fishing Creek, etc.” This passage elicited 
remarks from Richard 8. Field, Esq., and Presi- 
dent Maclean, who deemed it contrary to received 
opinions, and thought it required stronger evidence 
of its correctness than hal best offered. 

Mr. Gifford, from the committee on biographies, 
made a statement as to the progress he had made 
in his sketch of Dr. Peter Wilson. Mr. Havens 
made some interesting statements relative to the 
death of Col. Rawle, after the battle of Trenton, 
and the difficulty of identifying the place of his 
burial. Mr. Field remarked that it was somewhat 
singular, as the Trenton people killed the colonel 
— ear, that they could not tell where he was 

uried. 

The chair appointed the standing committees 
for 1857, as follows: 

On Publications.— Rev. Dr. Murray, R. 8. 
Field, W. A. Whitehead, Dr. 8. H. Pennington, 
and Henry W. Green. 

On Purchases. —W. A. Whitehead, Dr. I. 8. 
Mulford, 8. Alofsen, S. H. Congar, and Rey. Dr. 
Davidson. 

On Statistics. —Dr. Lewis Condict, J. P. Brad- 
ley, John Rodgers, Dr. Stephen Congar, Dr. L. 
A. Smith. 

On Nominations.— David A. Hayes, Peter S. 
Duryee, and President Maclean. 

Committee on Fire-proof Building. —QVon. D. 
S. Gregory, P. 8. Duryee, Wm. N. Wood, Wm. 
P. Robeson, R. 8. Field, Rev. H. B. Sherman, and 
Hon. Stacy G. Potts. 

After a recess, the society met again, and pro- 
ceeded to the choice of officers. The last year’s 
officers (see No. 1, p. 21) were re-elected. 

Mr. Havens exhibited a a copy of 
an old print representing the triumphal arch erected 
at Trenton in 1789, under which Gen. Washington 
passed, on his way to New York. He made some 
remarks as to the doubts that had been entertained 
relative to what was known as the Battle of 
Assanpink, and stated that his researches had con- 
vinced him’ that such a battle was fought. 

Rev. Dr. Carnahan, of Princeton, gave a bio- 
oe sketch of Judge Cooper, of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., father of James Fennimore Cooper, the 


novelist; both of whom were born in New Jersey. 
The Rev. Dr. was personally acquainted with Judge 
Cooper, and his sketch was quite interesting. 
Prof. Moffat, of Princeton, next read an able essay 
upon “The Aim of History,” after which the 
Society adjourned to meet at Newark in May next. 
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NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SocteTy.— A stated 
meeting was held in New York city, Thursday 
evening, Jan. 15, the president, Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
in the chair, The regular paper of the evening 
was by Prof. Guyot, on Geographical Science, or 
an intelligent understanding of the earth as an 
organized entirety. The Rev. Mr. Campbell, of 
Natal, South Africa, then read an interesting paper 
on the Geographical Features of South Africa. 
Votes of thanks were passed by the Society to 
Prof. Guyot and Mr. Campbell for their contribu- 
tions. 


Tue New York Historica, Socrety.—On 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 6, an annual meeting was 
held in the chapel of the University in New York 
city. The president, Hon. Luther Bradish, men- 
tioned that a splendid marble bust of Columbus 
had been presented by Mr. John E. Williams, 
and a spelling-book and the gospel of Matthew in 
the In language, by Rev. Dr. Francis Wilson, 
a native Indian chief. 

The building committee reported progress. It 
appeared that $56,517.75 had been already ex- 

nded on the new edifice. The society still need 

16,517.75 for its completion, which the commit- 
tee anticipate will be consummated in the course 
of the ensuing summer. 

The librarian then read his annual report, 
which is a document of some length, and quite 
scholastic in its details, embracing a cursory glance 
at the rise and rapid progress of the city. He 
stated that during the year 1769 volumes and 7% 
manuscripts had been added to the library, be- 
sides medals, coins, and other works of art. The 
paper was warmly applauded. 

he report of the treasurer showed that $3852.50 
had been received into the treasury during the 
ear, which, added to $763.83, the amount on 

d last year, made a total of $4616.33. There 
had been paid out $2837.49, leaving a balance 
of $1778.84 in bank. The clean balance was 
$1623.84. 

The annual election of officers then took place, 
when the following gentlemen were chosen : 

President, Hon. Luther Bradish. First Vice- 
President, Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D. Second 
Vice-President, Frederic De Peyster, Esq. For- 
eign Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Edward Rob- 
inson,D.D. Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D. Recording Secretary, 
Andrew Warner, Esq. Treasurer, Wm. Chaun- 
cey, Esq. Librarian, George H. Moore, Esq. 

Executive Committee. — Aug. Schell, 4 
Field, J. R. Brodhead, Marshall S. Bidwell, Rev. 
Francis L. Hawks, D. D., Erastus C. Benedict, 
and Benjamin R. Winthrop. 
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Eugene Lawrence, Esq., then read a paper en- 
titled, “New York during the Revolutionary 
struggle,” in which he took a comprehensive view 
of the city and its society during the English oc- 
cupation up to the evacuation in 1783, and for a 
short time subsequent. He depicted in vivid 
colors the gaiety and dissipation of the Tories, and 
the distress and abject suffering of the patriots 
It was an able and interesting document; and 
called forth responses from Worthington Romeyn, 
Esq., Rev. Dr. Wilson, and Frederic De Peyster, 
Esq. The thanks of the society were voted to 
Mr. Lawrence for his valuable paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA HistoricaL SocreTy.— The 
stated meetfng was held at Philadelphia on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 12. Mr. George H. Burgin 
presided on the occasion. The treasurer made a 
report, by which it appears that the total receipts 
for 1856 are $4894.50; of which $2960.00 were 
on account of the publication fund. 

A paper was read by Mr. Henry Flanders, on the 
“Results and Effects of Republican Institutions.” 
It displayed maturity of thought, thoroughness of 
conception, and a broad philosophy. A letter from 
Henry D. Gilpin, Esq., lesheett the following ex- 
tracts from a letter he had received from George 
Grote, Esq., of London, the historian of Greece, 
dated Nov. 1, 1856: 


“TI was grateful to your Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, for the honor which they did me in 
naming me one of their foreign correspondents. 

“The publications which you sent to me, ema- 
nating from the Historical Society, were also 
highly interesting in the perusal. It is gratifying 
to observe that so much pains is being taken, by 

ntlemen of ardor and ability, to bring out more 

ully and clearly the incidents of American histo 
during the last century. The description of Brad- 
dock’s campaign gave me a great deal of new in- 
formation; what I valued still more, however, 
was the picture presented in the same volume of 
the condition and sentiments of the colony, at and 
before 1755, out of which that campaign grew. 

“TI am also very grateful to you for sending me 
the Smithsonian report and the American census. 

“Tt amazes me to hear of the large editions of 
books — serious and instructive books — which 
are printed and find circulation in the United 
States. The circle of readers, or at least of buyers, 
must be very large in your community.” 

Mr. Gilpin writes that his correspondent, “ al- 
though his great historical work has been so lately 
completed, has already engaged himself in compos- 
ing a volume on Greek philosophy, principally to do 
justice to Plato and Aristotle, whose portraits he 
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was obliged to omit in his general work, because, 
as he says, there was not adequate space on the 
wall to hang them.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istand HisToricaL Society. — The 
annual meeting of this society was held at the 
Cabinet in Providence, January 20th. The follow- 
ing officers were reélected for the coming year: 
‘Albert G. Greene, President; Samuel G. Arnold 
and Georg’ A. Brayton, Vice-Presidents; Hen 
T. Beckwith (of Providence), Secretary; Wel- 
come A. Greene, Treasurer; Edwin M. Stone (of 
Providence), Librarian and Cabinet-keeper for 
the Northern District ; Benjamin B. Howland (of 
Newport), Librarian and Cabinet-keeper for the 
Seton District. 

The meeting being mostly occupied with annual 
reports and other business, no papers on special 
historical subjects were presented. The reports 
of the two librarians referred to several topics of 
interest to the members; the state of the collec- 
tions, the operations of the society during the past 

ear, and recent local events, deserving of record. 
t was announced that provision would be made 
for papers*to be read at monthly meetings; and 
a committee was appointed to secure them. 


Dr. C. W. Parsons was chosen ae 


editor of the “ Historical M 
Queries,” recently commence 


azine and Notes an 
in Boston, Mass. 


WISCONSIN. 


State HistoricaL Society. Meeting of the|b 


Executive Committee. —The committee held a 
stated meeting in the city of Madison, Jan. 6, 
1857. Several letters were read by the secretary, 
among them two from Hon. George M. Dallas, 
stating that, in accordance with the request of the 
society, he had obtained about eighty volumes of 
the Record Publications from the British Govern- 
ment; and one from N. Triibner, the London pub- 
lisher, announcing that he had received the vol- 
umes from the Rolls Office, and shipped them to 
New York. The work will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the library, — the more valuable as it is not 
on sale at any price. 

Since the last meeting, the picture gallery has 
receivel an addition of seven oil paintings, viz: 

rtraits of Gen. Charles Bracken, Maj. John H. 
Seantues; Judge James H. Lockwood, Judge M. 
M. Cothren, and Hon. Levi Sterling; and accurate 
views of the battle-fields of Wisconsin Heights 
and Bad Axe,— all painted by Messrs. Brookes 
and Stevenson of Milwaukee. 

The annual report of the executive committee 
was presented a adopted. Messrs. A. J. 
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and Byron W. Bowen, were elected active mem- 
bers. Several corresponding members were also 
chosen. 

Annual Meeting of the Society. —The annual 
meeting was called to order immediately after the 
adjournment of the executive committee. The 
president, Gen. William R. Smith, presided. 

The annual reports of the executive committee, 
treasurer, and librarian, were submitted and 
adopted. By these reports it appears that the 
receipts of the past year have been $1206.30, and 
the expenditures, $1136.73, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $69.57 ; that the library, which in 
January, 1854, was fifty volnmes, had by January, 
1855, increased to one thousand and fifty ; in Jan- 
uary, 1856, to two thousand one hundred and fif- 
teen; and now to three thousand one hundred and 
twenty, — showing an increase of over one thou- 
sand volumes a year since the efficient re-organiza- 
tion of the society. There has been also a large 
addition to the maps, engravings, autographs, and 
curiosities belonging to the society; and an in- 
crease of eleven oil paintings, making the whole 
number in the gallery mae rows e past year 
has been one of continued prosperity to the so- 
ciety. 

The society then proceeded to the choice of offi- 
cers, when the following were unanimously elected: 
President, Gen. William R. Smith, of Mineral 
Point. Vice Presidents, Hon. James D. Doty, L. 
A. Lapham, Gen. A. G. Ellis, Hon. Mor L. 
Martin, Cyrus Woodman, and Beriah Brown. 
Corresponding Secretary, Lyman C. Draper. 
Recording Secretary, Dr. James W. Hunt. Li- 
rarian, Daniel S. Durrie. Treasurer, Prof. O. 
M. Conover. Curators, Hon. L. J. Farwell, Hon. 
J. P. Atwood, Hon. D. J. Powers, B. F. Hopkins, 
E. A. Calkins, Wm. B. Jarvis, F. G. Tibbits, H. 
K. Lawrence, 8. V. Shipman, Hon. Hiram C. Bull, 
Hon. Simeon Mills, Col. David Atwood, S. H. 
Carpenter, Julius T. Clark, Edward Llsley, Horace 
Rublee, Rev. Henry F. Bond, C. T. Flowers. 

The annual address will be delivered by Hon. 
E. G. Ryan, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 4. 


Hotes und Queries. 


NOTES. 


TOTHILL PEDIGREE.—In Notes and Queries 
(London, 1856), 2d Ser. No. 45, p. 372, is this par- 
agraph: 

“ Tothill Pedigree. — Francis Drake, of Esher, 


married Joan, eldest daughter and coheir of Wm. 
Tothill of Shardelves [Shardeloes, Co. Bucks, 
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c. 1600. The pedigree , or any information about 
the Tothills, will be very Soeaptahis to 4.” 

In the first place, I will refer A to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for July, 1797, p. 569, etc. The 
name of Tothill is variously spelt,—as Tottle, 
Totehill, etc. Doubtless Tuttle of this county has 
the same origin. 

The father of Mrs. Drake has been of some note, 
on account of this daughter above named. But 
neither her father nor husband were much distin- 
guished. Itis. true, the former was “one of the 
six-clerks of Chancery,” and the latter was allied 
to the co family, and was a gentleman of the 

r'to James I. Mrs. Joan Drake is 
oo to notice by a misfortune, which perha 
a@ little later mi we cost her her life, as she 
was as much under the influence of witchcraft as 
any who suffered for that imaginary crime. ‘To be 
brief, she was insane for a long period, from at- 
tempting, in a state of bodily weakness, to under- 
stand certain dark passages of Scripture. 

. A: book was published in 1647, setting forth Mrs. 
Drake’s case, In ee the on makes a 
conspicuous figure. earn vines were 
sent for to combat the evil spirit which had taken 

ion of that lady, but they were all baffled, 
—even our Thomas Hooker. him there is this 
ome ee to: — a= — 

ing a acute, smart Preacher when 

he listed, was so wise, first to trie her spirit, to 
finde her disposition, using her with much mild- 
nesse and love, ere he would adventure to meddle 
with her spirit, chusing rather that way made from 
her might usher the way unto his discourse, then 
that at first hee should enforce any thing upon 
her; Which was not long in suspense; for now 
haying a fit person to rough hew her (as it were) 
whom shee could neither weary out nor overcome 
in Argument, but was able to discerne and catch 

Satan in all his Sophismes, there every way fell 
out strong disputes betwixt them: But all within 
the compasse of those former things wherein Mr. 
Dod before had convinced her: Satan delighting 
still to rase new uprores in her, and (as his custome 
is) not to suffer us to be at peace though we be out 
of danger: Such now were his practises anew, to 
winde up his old bottomes and to renew disputes, 
even in those things she was convinced of. For 
Mr. Hooker being newly come from the university 
had a new answering methode (though the same 

ings) wherewith shee was ssacvolouty delighted, 
and being very covetous of knowledge, was pleased 
with new disputes and objections to fasten further 
upon her selfe those forementioned things ;” etc. 
* About this time it fell out, that Mr. Hooker also 
having acted his part with her, & done his best to 
comfort, uphold and rectifie her spirit, so fitting her 
for mercy, as nothing remained to bee done but a 
full gaile of spirituall winde to blow upon her, te 
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bring forth her fruit, that by God’s Providence he 
was married unto her waiting woman : After which 
both of them having lived some time after with 
her, and he cal’d to bee Lecturer at Chemsford 
in Essex, they both left her.” — pp. 119 and 129. 

After Mr. Hooker left, Mrs. Drake took great 
satisfaction in hearing Mr. Witherill preach, at 
Waltham upon Thames. Mr. Dod was much with 
her to the time of her death, which happened on 
the 18th of April, 1625. Her father and mother 
were then both living at Shardeloes, called in the 
book before quoted, Sharolois. Dr. Preston 
preached a sermon at her funeral. She left two 
or three children, 

Her father is said to have had thirty-three chil- 
dren (N. and Q., No. 48, p. 437). This is prob- 
ably untrue; for, in the work before cited, it is 
stated, that “ shee was the daughter of that worthy 
eneenee Ten Sen uire, one of Se six 

erks of Chancery, his on eire a nt, 
likely to have aaaea all hi fortunes, which — 
very great.” oreover, her son, Sir William 
Drake, kt. and bart., heired the estates of his grand- 
father Tothill. 

The first of the Drakes at Esher was Richard, 
son of John Drake, Esq, of Ashe, in the Co, 
of Devon. Through the interest of Sir Francis 
Drake, his cousin, I doubt not, this Richard was 
made one of the equerries to Queen Elizabeth. 
He was the father of Francis Drake, who married 
Joan Tothill, 

There were other Tothills and other Drakes con- 
nected by marriage. Nicholas Drake of London, 

msioner to James IL., son of Robert Drake of 

iscombe, Esq., married Katharine, daughter of 
William Tothill, alderman of the city of Exeter. 
(This William Tothill left sons and daughters.) 
Another daughter, Alice, married William Parsons, 
merchant. "He Tothill, son of Geoffrey, who 
was brother of Katharine who married Drake, 
was sheriff of Devon, 1623 and 1624. — Westcote, 
p- 151. The Nicholas Drake mentioned in this 
paragraph was an older brother of Richard Drake, 

ther of Francis, who married Joan Tothill. A 
daughter of Sir John Drake of Ashe, married 
Thomas Tothill of Bovey Tracey.— Westeote, 545. 
A 


A pongre of “ Tothil” of Exeter and Peamore 
ill be found iu this author, p. 520-1. Ga. 


INDIAN EtYMOLOGIES.— Whatever presents the 
Indian as a man of thought restores him to our 
srmpeies, as a lost link in the ethnological chain. 

is geographical and descriptive names do this 


in a remarkable manner.. None of his compound 
names could be formed without an appeal to the 
faculty of intellectual combination. 

Take the Algonquin name for a horse as an ex- 


ample, — Pa-bazh-ik-og-uzh-i. Bazhik is the nu- 
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meral one. When the first syllable is repeated, 
the sound of } is changed to p. By this repetition 
and change the meaning is intensified, and the 
term is prepared for the animate plural in og. 
The compound now means united or solid. 

The second member of the term is derived from 
Ush-Kunzh, a beast’s foot, claw, or hoof. The 
final syllable ee, represented by the French ij, is 
derived from ah-wa-see, a quadruped, or beast. 
The combined sentence means THE ANIMAL WITH 
SOLID HOooFS. ‘This is precisely the character of 


the horse, in which he differs from the deer, moose, 

bison, and every other American quadruped. All 

e Indian have 
H. R. 8. 


the other quadru known to 
bifid rea ex 


Wasuineoron, D. C. 


———oo 


St. JoHN AND OXENBRIDGE.— The following 
note from Notes and Queries (2d Series, 11., 381) 
may be new to our readers. Chief-Justice Oliver 
St. John, who was prosecuted in the Star-Cham- 
ber in 1629, was connected by his first marriage 
to Cromwell and Hampden. His second marriage 
was with Elizabeth Cromwell, and his third was 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Oxenbridge of 
Daventry, by his wife Elizabeth Harby (maternally 
descended from the Thro 
Edward III.). Her grandfather was John Oxen- 
bridge of Southam and Coventry, “the preacher,” 
who subscribed the Book of Discipline. She was 
sister, therefore, of Rev. John Oxenbridge of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; of Clement Oxenbridge, a commis- 
sioner for relief in 1652; and of Totherine, wife 
of Philip Skippon, the parliamen general. 
Her first husband was Caleb Cockcroft, who was 
buried March 7, 1645; her second, St. John; and 
her third, Sir eegarer Sydenham, of Chilworthy, 
near Ilminster. She died s. p. March 5 yaa 


ortons, and so from 


LAMBERT AND LOMBARD. — While examining 
Cothren’s History of Ancient Woodbury, Conn., 
my attention was drawn to a sketch of the Lam- 
bert family, on which I desire to make two notes. 
ist, on page 608, among the marriages of the 
ancestors of the Earls of Cavan, is one of John 
Lambert and Elizabeth Whitmore,— an evident 
mistake. The lady was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Giles Whiteacre or Whitacre. 

2d. I must. doubt the truth of the assertion 
that all of the name of Lambert, in America, are 
descended from Rodolph de Lambert. The au- 
thority seems to be the statement that Jesse Lam- 
bert, who came here about 1680, was from a 
collateral branch of the Earl of Cavan’s family. 
Can this be proved? I also note that the author 
includes the Lombards among the Lamberts. All 
of the name of Lombard who settled here were 
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from Kent, where the name of Lambarde, good 
old Saxon I believe, is of high antiquity ; and their 
arms bear an allusion to the name, all bearing a 
lamb as a component. These names, at least, 
seem to be of a very different origin. W.H. W. 


NEWSPAPER AUTHORITIES. — Be careful of news- 
paper obituaries. There is a passage going the 
rounds of the papers, noticing the death in Lon- 
don of “Charles Perkins, formerly an editor of 
Putnam’s Magazine.” This Mr. C. Perkins never 
had any thing to do with the magazine, but his 
relative, now living in New York, Mr. Frederick 
Beecher Perkins, contributed to its es the fol- 
lowing articles: “Wood Notes,” “Connecticut 
Georgics,” “My three Conversations with Miss 
Chester.” 

Mr. Charles Perkins, a resident of Litchfield, 
Conn., it is stated, was travelling in Europe for 
literary cultivation, and for this purpose was pass- 
ing the winter in London. He was reading in 
the library of the British Museum on the morning 
of Tuesday, the 18th of last November, when he 
was suddenly taken ill; he was carried to his 
lodgings, and expired in the afternoon. 

other erratum. The es a forei 
steamer lately brought ~word of-the death of the 
Rey. R, Hussey, Regius professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Oxford. A New York daily paper, fan- 
eying an error, and knowing Pusey better than 
ussey, published at once an extended obituary 
of Dr. Pusey, who still lives, “a prosperous — 

man.” ON. 


IntT1aAL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—(No. 1, p. 25.) 
The writer of the article in the January number 
did not intend to convey the idea that, in this 
country, a letter had never been inserted between 
a christian and surname “merely for distinction.” 
The late Isaac P. Davis, Eg. of Boston, in early 
life bore the name of Isaac Davis; but, to distin- 
guish himself from another person of the name in 
this place, he inserted the letter P (nothing more) 
in his name. The writer has heard of one other 
instance; but the practice is not eral, and few 

ple in this country are probably aware that it 
ever been done. W. 


JEFFERSON’S PROPOSED STATES.—The Ordinance 
for the government of “the territory ceded or to 
be ceded by individual States to the United States,” 
reported to the Continental cores March 1, 
1784, by Thomas Jefferson, which ordinance is 
printed in the Tribune Almanac for 1857, pp. 40-42, 
contains a provision that this territory should be 
divided into ten new States, with the following 
names: Sylvania, Michigania, Chersonesus, Assen- 
isipia, Metropotamia, Ilenoia, Saratoga, Washing- 
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ton, Polypotamia, and Pelisipia. The boundaries 
of these proposed States are given in the ordinance. 

This Tssement does not appear to have been 
very familiar to our people; for a French map in 
the New York State Library at Albany, with tiie 
following title : — 

“Etats Unis 
de l’Amerique Septentrionale 


avec 
Les Isles Royale, de Terre Neuve, 
de St. Jean, L’Acadie, &c. 
1785 
A Paris, chez Delamarche, Géogr. Rue du Foin St 
Jacques au Collége de Maitre Gervais,” 


— and containing a statement that ten new States 
were forming, in the western territory, with the 
above names (the orthography of some of which 
are slightly varied), led to a query in the Albany 
Argus and Atlas for Dec. 24, 1856, as to where the 
Frenchman got the idea that States were to be 
formed with these names? A correspondent (Mr. 
G. Stow) replied that he found a similar statement 
in the quarto edition of Guthrie’s Geography, Dub- 
lin, 1789, which he extracted in his letter; and 
the N. Y. Tribune of Dec. 30 pointed out the 
true origin of the names in Mr. Jefferson’s original 
draft of the above-mentioned ordinance. 


“SPECULUM ORIENTALIS,” ETC. — Ternaux 
makes a curious mistake in his “ Bibliothéque 
Americane,” Art. 237. He represents an account 
of certain voyages made between 1614 and 1618, as 
having been printed in 1599, several years before 
they had been begun. He evidently had not the 
work before him, for he prints the title: Speculum 
Occidentalis Orientalisque Indice Navigationum, 
etc. ; whereas it ought to be: Speculum Orien- 
talis Occidentalisque Indic, etc. Rich ogee gives 
1618, as the date of the publication. (Books rel. 
to Amer. 1493-1700, Supplement.) It was origi- 
nally printed at Leyden in 1619. (Camus G. & 
P. Voy. 153.) E. B. OC. 

ALBANY, Jan. 30. 


JEFFERSON’s NOTES ON VIRGINIA.— The fol- 
lowing is a list of the several editions of this 
work, as far as ascertained. Those with a * pre- 
fixed have been collated. They are all 8vo. except 
ore peened : " * 

itio princeps. Paris, 1782; pp. 391; te 
of Mesumeth im. mn 

*French edition. Paris, 1786; pp. vim. 290, Iv. 


map. 
*1st English do. Stockdale: London, 1787; 


pp. 11. 382 ; map. 
* 1st Americando. Pritchard and Hall: Phil- 


— 1788 ; PP. II. 244. 
ae American do. Philadelphia, 1788; pp. 1. 
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Another do. Philadelphia, 1792; pp. ul. 336, 

*Another do. Carey: Philadelphia, 1794; 1. 
336 ; map. 

* Appendix to Notes. Smith: Philadelphia, 
1800; pp. 51; wood cut. 

Notes; American edition. Baltimore, 1800. 

*3d American edition. M. L. Davis: New 


York, 1801; pp. 392; portrait; map; two wood 
cuts. 


*1st Hotpressed do. Rawle: Philadelphia, 
1801; pp. 1. 436, 56; portrait; map; two plans, 
and view of Natural pete 

*8th American do. Carlisle: Boston, 1801; 
pp- 364; portrait; map; two wood cuts. 

*9th American do. Sprague: Boston, 1802; 
12mo., pp. 368; map. 

Another do. Trenton, N. J., 1803; 12mo., ex- 
tra fine paper. 

Another do. New York, 1804; best e¢d.; pp. 
392. 

Another do. Hogan & Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, 1825; 12mo. 

Another do. Boston, 1832. 

*Last edition. Randolph: Richmond, 1853; 
3ff., pp. 275; map; four lithographs; one folding 
sheet of letter press. 

It will be noticed that very little order seems to 
have obtained in numbering the editions. That 
called the 3d American appears to have been the 
6th in succession ; the 1st hot-pressed, the 7th ; and 
so forth. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to contribute to the above list. Were cave 
not any editions during Mr. Jefferson’s second 
term as President ? E. B. O'C. 

ABany, N. Y., Feb., 1857. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
view. — The following is furnished us as a list of 
the authors of the several articles in No. CLXX. 
of the North American Review (January, 1856) : 

“Art. L Life, Serviccs, and Works of He 
Wheaton; Hon. Edward Everett, Boston. II. 
Bartol’s Pictures of Europe ; H. W. Bellows, D.D., 
N.Y. III. Statistics of Insanity in Massachusetts ; 
Isaac Ray, M.D.,Providence. IV. Sydney Smith; 
H. T. Tuckerman, N. Y. VY. The Romish Hier- 
archy; Hon. Salma Hale, Keene, N. H. VI. 
History of the Jacobin Club; Geo. Bliss, Jr., 
Springfield. VII. Veron’s Memoirs; Countess de 
Bury. VI. The Pacific Railroad ; James Wynne. 
IX. American Poetry; Zditor, X. German Em- 
igration to America; Jos. B. Angell. 


QUERIES. 


JENNINGS EsTaTE.—Can any of your readers 
tell us the signification of the Jennings claim? 
The following items, dated some two years apart, 
seem to speak of it as a well-known matter. ‘The 
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latter is from the New York Journal of Commerce 
of Noy. 28, and is evidently a quiz: 


“ The Jennings Estate. — Extract of a letter 
from an intelligent Virginian in England, dated 
Oct. 24, 1854. 

“¢T cannot find the will of old Jennens — for 
the reason that Lord Beauchamps has lost it where 
he could not find it now. He administered the 
estate as next of kin, Earl Howe taking possession 
of Acton Place as next heir, so that they cannot 
be reached except a will be found later than that 
now on record, which would show special devises 
and bequests to your ancestors, or some other 


claimant. 

“sTf the will was found, and if lapse of time did 
not operate as an effectual bar to recovery, what 
next? (1.) It would take a mint of money aad 
many years to oust Lord Howe: and the Beau- 
champs have squandered the money. (2.) A 
deeper fraud was never practised nor planned than 
this claim. It has ruined many claimants and 
will ruin many more. I would not touch it, for I 
was cautioned about it on my arrival, by friends, 
and I took their advice. Thousands of indigent 
knaves, who practise law in London, would starve 
but for the harvest they reap from the investiga- 
tion of such claims; and they stimulate inquiry 
and false hopes by ana publications and 
letters, —lucra causa,— with the full knowledge 
that never a dollar could by possibility be recov- 
ered. "Tis a thing almost unknown to recover 
claims of this character. 

“¢To guard from unnecessary expenditure of 
good money on this worthless claim, I have writ- 
ten the above ; but to show you that I know some- 
thing about this matter, I have procured extracts 
from a paper (which is still private property in the 
hands of the herald), purchased at a cost to the 
claimant of $120; and the only accurate pedi- 
gree of the Jennens family.’ He hopes his friends 
will ‘never embark one sixpence in the Jennens 
humbug. A man died here in August, who came 
from America five years ago to lose his all ona 
fruitless errand. I should dislike very much to 
see any of my countrymen swindled, especially my 
friends on the Rappahanock.’ 

“Though this may damp the ardor of many an 
aspirant to a share of the Jennens El Dorado, yet 
it may save the money of honest people from the 
rapacity of lawyers who would deceive all they 
could.” — Spirit of the Times. 


“ The Jennings Fortune. —The Richmond 
Whig says that the result of late developments, 
in searching the genealogical tree of this family, 
is any thing but flattering, and precludes all hope 
of any share in the great English estate. Bishop 
Meade, who has been collecting materials for a 
history of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, in 


looking over the musty records of an old Episcopal 

arish in lower Virginia, finds that the Jennings 
amily, like the Bolling, is of Indian descent, and 
traces them back through many generations to 
Woolly-hoo-hoo (signifying big drink) an Indian 
chief, or Bab-a-shee-la, who exercised sovereignty 
over a very large tribe of Indians south cf James 
river. oolly-hoo-hoo was the son of Grand- 
graname, so celebrated in Burke’s History of Vir- 
ginia, a character unequalled in these latter days 
of refinement and civilization.” 

The Houghton family pursued a similar quest, 
but the only result was a very interesting genea- 
logical pamphlet. W. H.W. 

Boston, January 23. 





AMERICAN FLaG.— About twenty years ago, 
one of the maritime powers of Europe desired its 
representative at Washington to furnish his gov- 
ernment with an accurate description of the flag 
of the United States. The answers receive 
spread no new light on the subject, for none of 
the informants were able to say, with certainty, as 
to how many of the thirteen stripes of the flag 
ought to be red or white, or in what manner or 
figure the stars of the blue union ought to be ar- 
ranged. 

1 1858, Captain Schuyler Hamilton published 
a “History of the National Flag of the United 
States of America.” On page 110 he says that, 
by resolution of Congress of April 4, 1818, “ the 
flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the union 
be twenty stars, white, in a blue field. 

“ And that, on the admission of a new State 
into the Union, one star be added to the union of 
the flag; and that such addition shall take effect 
on the fourth day of July next succeeding such 
admission.” 

And, on pages 109-110, that this return to the 
original thirteen stripes (for since the Ist May, 
1795, the flag had been composed of fifteen stripes) 
was made “on the suggestion of Hon. Mr. Wen- 
dover, of New York,” who “also proposed the 
arrangement of the stars in the union into the 
form of a single star.” But the resolution is silent 
whether this proposition was ane to, although 
it is to be inferred that Captain Hamilton is of that 
opinion, for, on page 111, he says: “ The union of 
the United States flag at present” (1853) “con- 
tains rere stars (see fig. 3, plate 1.) ;” and 
the flag there represented ie thirty stars ar- 
ranged into the form of a single star, which per- 
haps is meant to be counted for the thirty-first. 

n the New York Tribune of November 13, 
185°, is an article on “the American flag,” the 
writer of which gives the fixed dimensions and a 
description of the standard of the army, but says 
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nothing of the arrangement of the stars in the 
blue “ field.” - : ~ 

During a residence of six years in Washington, 
(1834-1839), I have frequently observed the flags 
on the capitol, the stars of which were invariably 
arranged in lines, not in a single star; and this 
arrangement seems to be generally approved of 
by the nation, as the flags in the harbors testify. 

ies. — How are the stars in the union of 

the flag of the United States to be arranged ? 

Why are the stars in the flag five-pointed, while 
in English heraldic ea star has six points? 
—a five-pointed star being described as a mullet. 
In the heraldry of Holland, France, Germany, 
however, it is understood that a star has five 
points; if formed of more points, the number is 
mentioned. 8. A. 

Jersry Crry, Jan. 28, 1857. 


Rev. Rosert JoRDAN was one of the earliest 
of the pioneers of Episcopacy in Maine, and he 
suffered for his loya a that church. He was 
in Maine as early as 1640, and died early in 1679, 
in his 68th year [ Willis’ Hist. of Portland,t. 154, 
or in his 78th year; Folsom’s Hist. of Saco. and 
Biddeford, 80) He was chaplain of a colony sent 
out under the cages of Jonathan Trelawney 
and Moses ar ‘[Polwheles’ Devonshire, I. 
453-454]. Mr. Gordon married Sarah, the onl 
child of John Winter, the agent and associate o 
Trelawney and Goodyear. Mr. Winter was in Maine 
as early as July 21, 1632; had a wife living in 
Plymouth, in England, about 1636 ; and he di 
about the year 1648. There is extant, in the 
session of Geo. W. Phippen, Esq., of Salem, Mass., 
an ancient igree, apparently made about the 
time of Mr. Jordan’s removal thither; on which 
are emblazoned the arms of Peirce, Holton, Fitz- 
pen, or Phippen, Pie, Jordaine,and Burges; Much 
of the writing is obliterated by time or accident; 
but enough is left to indicate the sources for suc- 
cessful inquiry in England, in the family names 
here mentioned. The pedigree states that “Wm. 
Peirce, mayor of Melcomb, left. issue. Jona. and 
Alex.” “ Robt. Holton, Gent., died in Bolaigne, 
left issue Ann, Alex., and Geo.” “Constance 
Peirce m. Robt. Holton, left issue Samuel; was 
afterward m. to Thos. Buckler. Lived 131 —_ 
“ Alice Peirce m. [name obliterated].” “ Robert 
Jordaine, Geni., m. Cokers of ——, in Blandford. 
A 2d wife bro’t him issue Henry. Left issue Robt.” 
“John Pen was sheriff of London, Anno 1410.” 
“John Fitzpen m. [obliterated]. Left issue Robt., 
John, and George.” “Robt. Jordaine, merchant 
in Melcomb, m. [obliterated]. Left issue Cokers, 
Jane, and Edward.” “ Robert Fitzpen m. Cicel 
Jordaine.” “ Abel Phippen m. Jane Frances, an 
had issue Elizabeth, who died 2d August, 1636.” 
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“Jno. Phippen died young.” “Owen Phi ’ 
who most valiantly freed himself from the a 
u. 17 March, 1636).” “Geo. Fitzpen, called 
hippen, A.M.” “Joan Pie, daughter of Con- 
stance Pie.” 
All the above names evidently belonged in Eng- 
land, as the latest date is 1636, and as clearly th 
came from the localities named in connection with 


em. 

As Mr. Jordan received orders in the Church 
of England, there must be a record of his ordina- 
tion, which was probably within the diocese of 
Exeter. 

Will the editor of “Notes and Queries” in 
London copy this, and solicit the attention of an- 
tiquaries, for further information. Be. Wo he 

Boston, Jan. 20, 1857. 


New ENGLAND Cimate. — William Wood, in 
his pleasant tract, New England’s Prospect (1634), 
remarks of the climate: “It is observed by the 
Indians, that every tenth year there is little or no 
winter, which hath been twice observed of the En 
lish; the year of the New Plymouth men’s arri- 
val was no winter in comparison; and in the tenth 
year after, likewise, when the great company set- 
tled themselves in Massachusetts Bay, was a very 
mild season, little frost and less snow, but clear 
serene weather, few northwest winds.” 

Two observations are hardly sufficient even to 
make anoteof. Perhaps Mr. E. Meriam, of Brook- 
lyn Heights, can tell us whether any thing of the 
kind has been noticed since, or is it similar to the 
notion of a tenth wave, celebrated by Ovid, and im- 

aled among his “ Vulgar and Common Errors,” 
a Sir Thomas Browne, — who, by the wey, partly 
ses of Wood’s climatic theory: “ With sem- 


blable reason,” he says, “ we might pet a mee 
e be 


larity in the winds; whereof, though som 
statary, some anniversary, and the rest do tend 
to determinate points of heaven, yet do the blasts 
and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer- 
tainty in their course, nor are they numerally 
feared by navigators.” Of the alleged greatness 
of the tenth egg, Browne, with a compliment to 
the cloth, observes, “For the honour we bear 
unto the clergy, we cannot but wish this true”; 
while he reasonably doubts the fact. Moaa. 


Kertrivs.—In the year 1694, John Kelpius 
and about forty other persons came to Philadelphia 
from Germany. The most of them were scholars, 
and Kelpius had studied at Helmstadt under Dr. 
Fabricius. He was well versed in the German, 
Latin, and lish languages, and wrote the latter 
with considerable facility. He was visionary in his 
religious views, and wrote much about the Pietists. 
He appears also to have had intercourse with the 
followers of Jacob Boehman, the Teutonic Philoso- 
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pher. After remaining some time at Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, Kelpius and a number of his 
followers settled on “ the Ridge,” among the hills 
of the Wissahiccon, in Roxborough Township, and 
there led a quiet, secluded life, — waiting as he al- 
leged for the coming of the Woman in the Wilder- 
ness. They were hence named “the Society of the 
Woman.” While thus secluded from the world, 
he corresponded with many of his friends, both in 
. and America, and his letter-book, still pre- 
served at Germantown, contains some very curi- 
ous facts. 

One of his letters, dated December 11th, 1699, 
is addressed “To Mr. Steven Momfort in Long 
Island in America, concerning the Pietists in Ger- 
many.” 

A German letter, dated “ 1704, 10, 8br,” is ad- 
dressed to “ Maria Elizabeth Cerber in Virginia.” 

His last letter, “ Of the Threefold. Wilderness 
State,” is dated “ Rocksboorow, 1706, d. 25 Maji,” 
and is addressed, “ For Hesther Pallmer in Long 
Island in Flushing.” 

Kelpius died at Roxborough, in the year 1708, 
and his community was soon dissolved. 


I wish to know whether any of the readers of | king, 


the M ine can inform me who Steven Momfort, 
Maria Elizabeth Cerber, and Hesther Pallmer 
were, and what was their history. H. G. J. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 26, 1857. 

First ENGLISH BIBLE PRINTED IN AMERICA: 
— “Kneeland and Green printed, principally for 
Daniel Henchman, an edition of the Bible in small 
4to. This was the first Bible printed in the Eng- 
lish language in America. It was carried throug 
the press as privately as possible, and had the Lon- 
don imprint of the copy from which it was re- 

rinted, viz: ‘London : Printed by Mark Baskett, 


rinter to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty,’ in 
order to prevent a prosecution from those, in 


England and Scotland, who published the Bible 


by a patent from the crown; or cum ivilegio, 
as did the English Universities of Oxfo rd and 
Cambridge. When I was an apprentice, I often 
heard those who had assisted at the case and press, 
in printing this Bible, make mention of the fact. 
The late Governor Hancock was related to Hench- 
man, and knew the particulars of the transaction. 
He possessed a copy of this impression. As it 
has a London imprint, at this day it can be dis- 
tinguished from an English edition, of the same 
date, only by those who are acquainted with the 
niceties of typography. This Bible issued from 
the press about the time that the partnership of 
Kneeland and Green expired. 

“ The edition was not large ; I have been informed 
that it did not exceed seven or eight hundred 
copies.” 

This extract is from Thomas’s History of Print- 
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ing, vol. I. p. 305. Can any person give any fur- 
ther information respecting this edition, or the 
circumstances attending its publication? Perse- 
vering exertions have been made by Bible collec- 
tors and by others to obtain copies; but I have 
not learned that any person has succeeded in pro- 
curing a copy, or in finding that any copy is now 
in existence, -L. 8. 


New IRELAND. —In June, 1779, a British force 
from Nova Scotia, under Col. McLean, took pos- 
session of Castine, in Maine, and erected and gar- 
risoned a fort there. On receipt of this intelligence 
in England, a project was submitted to the govern- 
ment for the organization of a new colony, to be 
bounded on the west by the river Penobscot, and 
on the east by the river St. Croix, and to be called 
New iain It was evidently to be an asylum 
for the American ~ for Thomas Oliver was 
to be governor and Daniel Leonard chief-justice 
of the new Province: both these gentlemen were. 
Massachusetts loyalists. The project received the 
support of the ministry, and was approved by the 
ing, and might possibly have succeeded, as the 
British held possession of the described territory 
until December, 1783, had. it not been for the 
scruples entertained by Attorney-general Wed- 
derburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, as to the 
sacredness of charter rights, who refused his con- 
currence on the ground that the lands had been 
included in the charter of the Massachusetts Bay. 

Although Knox published these particulars as 
far back as 1789, in his Extra Official Beate Papers, 
II. 60, 61, app. 83, no méntion of this project is to 
be found in Williamson’s Hist. of Main e, nor in 
the Collections of the Maine Historical Society. 
The object of this article, therefore, is to inquire 
whether the legal opinion above referred to exists 
any where in this country, and if so, where it is to 
be found. E. B, O’'C. 

ALBANY, Jan. 30, 


“ HE TRY’D TO LIVE WITHOUT HER,” ETC. — Cot- 
ton Mather, speaking of Isaac Johnson, who died 
soon after his wife, the Lady Arbella Johnson, em- 
ploys the following lines: 

“ He try’ 


To live without her, lik’d it not, and dy’d.”’ 
Where did the lines come from ? * 


TRANSLATOR OF CASTELLUX’s TRAVELS. — The 
Travels in North America in the years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782, by the Marquis de Chastellux, as pub- 
lished in London in 1787, are said, on the title- 
page, to have been translated by an English gen- 
tleman who resided in America at that period. 
What was the translator’s name? * 
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Mopern Spirit OF PoETRY IN 1629. —Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts, in a letter to 
Sir William Springe, dated 8th Feb., 1629, just 
before the governor sailed for N« y England, 
speaking of children, uses this langu..ge : 

“Tt were happy for many if their parents had 
left. them only such a legacy as our modern spirit 
of poetry makes his motto,— ut nec habeant, nec 
careant, nec curent.” 

Who was the “ modern spirit of poetry” in 1629 
who had adopted this motto P * 


POSTERITY OF THE GOVERNORS OF MAssACHU- 
sETTs Bay CoLony.— Of these, Winthrop, Dudley, 
Endicott, Leverett, and Bradstreet are known to 
have posterity of their several names now living 
in America. Are there any descendants of the 
others among us or in England? If so, will they 
answer this query and give their aa tae 


AppED NameEs.—Soon after James King of 
William was murdered in San Francisco last year, 
I saw in the newspa a statement that, in the 
Atlantic State from which he emigrated, it was the 


custom, when several persons of the same name 
resided in a neighborhood, to add the name of the 


father, preced 
“J; ones King of 


od the preposition “of.” Thus, 
iliam ” was intended to denote 
that his own name was “James King,” and that 
his father’s christian name was “ William.” Can 
any of the readers of the H. M. inform me where 
this practice originated, and when ? 8. 8. 


Gov. PowNALL.— About five years since it was 
said that Mr. Ritchie, formerly of the Washington 
Union, was writing a memoir of this distinguished 
statesman. Has it been published? 7. 


QuoTaTION Marks.—Can any of your numer- 
ous readers give satisfactory information as to the 
origin of the quotation marks “”? Why were 
commas used P 8. W. F. 

New York, Jan. 28. 

“So HELP ME Gop.”—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the literal meaning of these words, 
attached to all oaths; and when, where, and how 
the invocation originated P G. F. 


MATRON OF THE REVOLUTION.—A gentleman 
who lately travelled through Connecticut met with 
an old gentlewoman who told him that she had 
fitted out and sent five sons and eleven grandsons 
to Boston, when she heard of the engagement be- 
tween the Provincials and Regulars. ‘The gentle- 
man asked her if she did not shed a tear in parting 
with them? “No,” said she, “I never parted with 
them with more pleasure.”— But, suppose, said 
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the gentleman, they had all been killed ?—“ I had 
rather,” said the noble matron, “this had been the 
case, than that one of them had come back a 
coward.”—N. E. Chronicle and Essex Gazette 
Sor 1775. 


Who was this noble matron ? 8. G. D. 
AUTHORS OF AMERICAN PLAYS.— Who were 
the authors of the following plays: “Sassacus, 
or the Indian Wife,” acted at Park theatre, New 
York, 1836; “Tuscatombe,” New York, 1834; 
“ Americana, or a Tale of the Genii,” Baltimore, 
1802; “Julia, or the Wanderer,” a comedy, New 
York, 1806? Ga. 


Topacco. —It appears, by Milledulcia, that the 
early use of tobacco has been much discussed in 
Notes and Queries. The following item may be 
worth preserving. In Winthrop’s History, second 
edition, vol. I. p. 418, is a letter from Gov. W. to 
his son, March 18, 1627: “ We want a little to- 
bacco. I had very good, for seven shilling a 
as at a grocer’s, by Holburn Bridge. There 

e two shops together. It was at that which is 
farthest from the ridge, towards the Conduit. If 
you tell him it is for him that bought half a pound 
of Verina and a pound of Virginia of him last 
term, he will use you well. Seal ede half a pound 
of Virginia.” 

Query.— What was the Verina? H. 


Gov. THomas Dupiey’s Portry.—The rank 
of Gov. Dudley as a poet has, probably, been 
much underrated, the ony pederem, of his muse 
that has been preserved being some lines written 
in extreme old - The following passage occurs 
in a MS. life of him, written probably not long 
after the year 1683 : 


“Nor was he a mean pot Mention is made by 
some of his relations of a paper of verses describ- 
ing the State of Europe in his time, which had 
passed the Royal Test in King James his time, who 
was not himse meanly learned, and so no unmeet 
judge of such matters.” 


Is this paper of verses still in existence? Per- 
haps it may be preserved by some of Gov. D.’s 
descendants. : D. B. A. G. 


FREE ScHooLs.—On the 30th of May, 1639, 
the town of Dorchester voted £20 year, to be 
paid by the proprietors of Thompson’s Island, to- 
wards the maintenance of a school in D., for in- 
struction in “ English, Latin, and other tongues, 
also writing.” 

Query. — Was there a similar public assessment 
made by any town in the country, at an earlier 
date ? W. B. T. 

DoRCHESTER, Jan. 81. 
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Caprtain Sques.—Capt. Thomas Squeb was 
commissioned, in 1622, as aid to Admiral Francis 
West, who was authorized “ to restraine interlo- 
pers,” and such as came to fish and trade on the 
coast of New England “ without a licence from 
Counsell of New England.” See Bradford’s 
Hist. of Plymouth Plantation, and Note from 
Felt’s Memoranda, in Mass. Hist. Coll. 4th series, 
vol, III, p. 141. 

Query. — Was this the noted —_ Squeb, of 
the ship “ Mary and John,” who landed the Dor- 
chester people at Nantasket, in 1630 ? 

W. B. T. 


DorcueEstTER, Jan. 81. 


BreiioTHEcA AMERICANA.—A quarto volume 
under this title was published in London in 1789. 
In Harvard catalogue it is attributed to A. Homer; 
Rich says the author’s name was Reid; and in 
Corwin’s catalogue it is said to have been ascribed 
also to Dalrymple and to Long. Who was really 
the compiler of it ? E. B, O'C. 


ALBAny, Jan. 30. 


VERSES PREFIXED TO RoperT Bruce’s AD- 
DRESS. — A few years ago there were published in 
the Boston Post, the following verses, introduc- 
tory to Burns’ “ Scot’s wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 


“ Near Bannockburn King Edward lay, 
The Scots they were not far away, 
Each panting for the break of day, 

Glimmering through the East. 


“ At length the sun broke o’er the heath, 
Lighting up the field of death; 
Then Bruce, with all-inspiring breath, 
His army thus addressed: 
Scot’s wha hae, etc., etc. 


Who is the author of these excellent verses ? 
They are not unworthy of Burns himself. 
dg. F. 7. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DANIEL CARROLL.— Was the person of this 
name, who signed himself “ of Duddington,” the 
Daniel Carroll who signed the Constitution of the 
United States (from Maryland) ? G. M.C. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTHOR oF PoLiTicaL TruTH.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me who was the au- 
thor of a pamphlet entitled “ Political Truth.” 
Philadelphia: P. H. Smith, 1796 ? 


MONKBARNS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHEELWRIGHT DEED. — The following para- 

graph is copied from a letter addressed to the 

rds’ Commissioners of the Board of Trade, Lon- 

don, by Mr. Usher, lieutenant-governor of New 
8 
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Hampshire, received 28 June, 1708. The letter is 
in her Majesty’s State Paper office. 


“In hearing Mr. Allen’s case ; Walderen [Rich- 
ard Waldron] produced a pretended dede to one 
Whelewright in wch they become Tributary to 
y® Indians, and ye Governmtt to be under Masa- 
chusetts, Sett up agtt the King’s Title; same 
pleaded to, & in reasons of Apeal, grounds his 
Mritle of poscestion from the Indians Graunt. Upon 
inquiry Mr. Whelewright came into the country 
many years after date of sd Dede. Walderen be- 
ing produced judged to be the Auther ; soe forge- 
ing, Cutting outt of Records, & lyeing [are] noe 
crimes in Vaughan & Walderen, as may appear 
p® Mr. Allen’s case.” 


Is there any trace of Wheelwright’s being in the 
country before 1636? Are there any proofs of 
the genuineness of the Wheelwright deed, other 
than those already adduced ? Q. 


PETTICcKk’s IsLAND. — What is the origin of the 
name of this island in Boston harbor ? 
aks 


QUERIES WITH ANSWERS. 


EDITORS OF THE — AMERICAN REVIEW. 
—In your January number (No. 1, p. 30-1), you 
give a list of the editors of the New En Tana His. 
torical and Genealogical Register. Can you or 
any of your correspondents furnish a list of the 
editors of the North American Review ? ae 


[a the “ Memories of Youth and Manhood,” by 

Sidney Willard (Cambridge, 1855), vol. 11. pp. 

224-282, will be found a very good history of the 

North American Review, and other periodicals, to 

which Mr. Willard had been a contributor. He 

ives the following as the editors of the N. A. R. 
e believe he is correct. 


1815 to March 1817, 
1817 “ March 1818, 
1818 “ 1819, 
1820 ‘* 
1824 “ 
1830“ 
1836“ 
1843 
Since 1853, 


William Tudor. 
Jared Sparks. 
Edward T. Channing. 
Edward Everett. 
Jared Sparks. 
Alexander H. Everett. 
John G. Palfrey. 
Francis Bowen. 
Andrew P. Peabody.] 


May 
May 
May 
Jan. 
: an. 

uly 
Jan. 


1823, 
1830, 
1835, 
1843, 
1853, 


AUTHOR oF AMERICAN TAXATION. — Will some 
of the readers of the H. M. inform me who was 
the author of the celebrated song, “American 
Taxation?” A friend informs me that when he 
was a pe some forty or fifty years ago, he 
always heard it attributed to Dr. Franklin; but I 


have never seen it attributed to him in en 
; aR. 
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[The song referred to was written by Samuel St. 
John, of New Canaan, Ct. See Duyckinck’s Cy- 
clopedia of American Literature, a I. p. 461.) 


REPLIES, 


Mannmattan (No. 1, p. 26).— Manhattan is 
the anglicized name for the Indian tribe living on 
the island. The phrase is derived from the resi- 
dence of the tribe on the shores of the straits of 
Hellgate. The whirling channel at this place is 

far the most striking geographical feature in 

e vicinity, and is well calculated to arrest the 
attention of a le who traversed it in canoes. 

Autun, in the Siusiciemes dialect, means a 
channel. Monan is the root form for bad. 
Hence, monandud is a bad thing; monandizzie, 
a bad person, etc., etc. In this case the term 
means not simply bad channel, but = 
Ong is a local inflection, denoting place. Hence 
the iginal phrase, MONAUTONONG, i. e., People 
of the Whirlpool. 

In adopting the phrase, the short o of the first 
syllable and of the antipenult slid into the short a 
of the English. The aspirate & was thrown in by 
the Dutch, 7 to principles of the old Saxon 
and old i Th focal inflection in on = 

as 
tch were prone to put the 


drop a. the copay of the wor 
varied. The Du 
Eeundienquable sound of d for ¢. 
The account given of the name by Heckewelder 

is fanciful. The Indians did not wait to name 
themselves till Hudson arrived ; nor did Hudson 
even land on the island at all. They were very 


hostile, and killed one of his men with an arrow. 
The drinking scene took place on board his vessel, 
at the terminal point of his ascent of the river, — 
say between the present sites of Hudson and Al- 
bany. Neither does the orthography countenance 
his derivation. The verb to drink, in the Algon- 
uin, is minnequd; the term for intoxication is 
Rearabastete. On descending the river, Hud- 
son, having a fair breeze, did not land at all, but 
immediately put to sea. H. R. 8. 
WasHINcTon, Jan. 26, 1857. 


Another Answer.—In your last number, a 
correspondent asks for the meaning of the ancient 
name of New York, which was Manhattan, Man- 
hattans, Manhattoes, Manhadoes, etc. Judge Ben- 
son, in his “ Memoir of the State of New York,” 
has brought ther several facts to show the 
exact location of Manhattan, but he has not ad- 
vanced an opinion as to the meaning of the name. 
Now, I do not pretend to know with meee | 
what the correct definition of Manhattan sho 


be; but I have seen a word, very similar, defined | Sible 


wood-cutters, or hewers of wood. This is a 
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Lenni-Lenape word, and is thus given in a gram- 
mar of that language, Mannachet-schik. The 
schik being an addition to denote the plural. As 
the orthography of Indian words 1s_ entirely 
unsettled, the above word might be written by 
another person nearer like Manhattan, and yet be 
uite as well understood by a Lenni-Lenape. 
Tence it is probable that the tribe or clan of Tn- 
dians, which inhabited the island or point of land 
where the city of New York is, were called by 
their neighbors, wood-cutters ; they having been 
conspicuous in cutting of wood, or in manufactur- 
ing it into canoes, and other utensils. 
CuNEUS. 


PLANTAGENET’S NEw ALBION (No. 1, p. 27). — 
A correspondent desires to know whether two 
books, referred to on page 7 of the reprint in 
Force's Tracts, can be found in any collection in 
England. 

Thave examined the — work of Plantage- 
net, hoping there might some clue to these 
books, but there is not, as the author merely — 
of “two former books printed of New Albion, 
1687 and 1642.” 

In referring to the catalogues of Ternaux and 
Rich, of books on America, printed before the 
year 1700, I only find the following relating to 

ew England, printed in the years referred to, viz: 
“Morton’s New English Conuen.* small 4to., 
London, 1637; “ Lechford’s Plain Dealing, or 
News from New England,” small 4to., London, 
1642; and “ Roger Williams’s Key to the Indian 
language of New England,” 12mo., London, 1642. 
But there were two of the Jesuit Relations printed 
in these years (not mentioned by Ternaux or Rich), 
to which Plantagenet may have referred, if he did 
not mean Morton and Lechford. These are “ Re- 
lation de ce qui c’est passé en la Nouvelle France 
en l’année, 1636.” ar P. Paul le Jeune. 12mo., 
Paris, 1637; and “ Relation de ce qui s’est 
en la Nouvelle France dans les années, 1640-41. 
Par le P. Barthelemy Vimont,” 12mo., Paris, 
1642. 

At this period the limits of New Albion and 
New France were undefined, the English claiming 
much territory included by the French in New 
France. J.R.B 

PRovipence, R. I., Feb. 2. 


YANKEE (No. 1, p. 26).—This word seems to 
have been used as early as 1728. In the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle for Noy. 18, 1854, will be found 
an article upon “Father Abbey’s Will,” written 
by John Langdon Sibley, eqs the present libra- 
nian of Harvard University. This article has since 
been privately reprinted n pamphlet form. Mr. 
ibley gives an extract from the Massachusetts 
Magazine for 1795, vol. vil. p. 301-2, in which the 
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followi e occurs. “One of these letters, 
dated ‘ Cambridge, Sept. 27, 1728,’ the editor has 
before him. It is a most humorous narrative of 
the fate of a goose roasted at ‘ Yankey Hastings’s,’ 
and it concludes with a poem on the occasion in 
mock heroic.” It will be noticed that the words 
“Yankey Hastings” are quoted, —no doubt from 
the letter dated Sept. 27, 1728. | CAMBRIDGE. 


Another Answer.—as your correspondent 
D. B. A. G. access to a valuable little work 
edited by William Duane, Jr., member of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, published in 
Philadelphia, 1839, entitled “Passages from the 
Remembrancer of Christopher Marshall?” If so, 
he will find, on page 31, under date of May 25th, 
1775, the following: “ For the etymology of the 
word Yankee (alias Yankee Doodle), see Evening 
Post, No. 53”; and Mr. Duane, in his Appendix 
C., gives the extract, viz : 


. Etymology of the word Yankee.— When 
the New England colonies were first settled, the 
inhabitants were obliged to fight their way against 
many nations of Indians. They found but little 
difficulty in subduing them all except one tribe, 
who were known by the name of Yankoos, which 
signifies invincible. After the waste of much 
blood and treasure, the Yankoos were at last sub- 
dued by the New Englanders. The remains of 
this nation (agreeably to the Indian custom) trans- 
ferred their name to the conquerers. For a while 
they were called Yankoos; but, from a corruption 
common to names in all languages, they got 
through time to the name of Yankees, —a name 
which, we hope, will soon be equal to that of a 
Roman or an ancient Englishman.” 


No authority is given for this etymology, and 
the meaning of Indian names is rather too dubi- 
ous to justify us in trusting to any assertion unless 
well sustained. Still, it may afford satisfaction to 
your correspondent to know that the name was in 
— at the date of the entry in the “Remem- 

rancer of Christopher Marshall.” Where was 


the Evening Post published, and what was the 
date of No. 53? Mr. Duane does not give it. 
The word, it seems, was even then a subject of 
— among _—_ curious in etymologies. 

n Notes and Queries (English), vol. v. p. 258, 
the above extract is given verbatim, and is credited 
to the New York Gazette, June 1,1775. Is this 
the same paper referred to by Mr. Duane ? 

By reference to the index to the old series of 
N. and Q., in voce “ Yankee,” it will be seen that 
the ay of the word, and the origin of the 
tune, “ Yankee Doodle,” has considerably exer- 
cised the ingenuity of our transatlantic brethren. 
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I find, however, no earlier date of the use of the 
word, that seems at all authentic, than 1775. 
G. A. M. 
Ricumonp, VA., Feb. 2, 1857. 


(The Pennsylvania Evening Post, which we 
take to be the paper referred to by Mr. Marshall, 
was commenced, according to Thomas (Hist. of 
Printing, 11. 334), Jan. 24, 1775, and was pub- 
lished three times a week at Philadelphia, by 
Benjamin Towne. We think the most plausible 
conjecture concerning the origin of the name Yan- 
kee, is, that it is an Indian corruption of L’An- 
glais, the French designation of the English.] 


PRAED’s Poems (No. 1, p. 25).—“Credia” 
asks for additional charades by Praed, to those 
published in Redfield’s edition of 1852. In a new 
enlarged edition by the same publisher in 1853, he 
will find nineteen charades, in place of the nine he 
speaks of in the volume of the previous year. 
There never has been any collection in England 
of Praed’s Poems. Previous to the editions of 
Redfield there was one (also edited by Griswold) 
published by the Langleys, New York. Mo. 


StiTH’s VirGiniA (No. 1, p. 27). —In a notice 
of the excellent work of William Stith, “The 
History of Virginia,” a request is made for inform- 
ation concerning an edition “ purporting to have 
been printed in London.” 

There was such an edition. Its title is the same 
as that of the original Williamsburg one, except 
the imprint, which in the former is “ London. Re- 
printed for 8. Birt, in Ave Maria Lane, 1753:” 
pp. Vill. and 331. Appendix pp. v. ~~ 7 > 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 2. 

[The above description of the London edition 
will answer for the Williamsburg one, except the 
title page. A collation of the two editions would 
determine whether the whole work was reprinted 
in London, or only the title page. } 


SoLuTION oF Praep’s CHaRapDEs (No. 1, p. 
25). —I quote from the Boston Transcript (date 
unknown) the solution required. “Among the 
various attempts at a solution of the ‘Sir Hilary’ 
charades, is one by a writer in the London Liter- 
ary Gazette, quoted in the April Harper, who 
makes the prayer of Sir Hilary, ‘Good Night,’ — 
a manifest mistake. What do our readers think 
of the following as a solution? When it is re- 
membered that before and during the battle of 
Agincourt there was really a fall of rain; that the 
English forces were much inconvenienced by sli 
ping upon the wet earth, and that a ‘ruffler of the 
camp and court’ was more likely to pray for the 
rain to cease than for any thing else, the reason 
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f the thing will become more evident. Besides, 
all the members of the solution fit the charade as 
wellas Praed’s usually do; better, indeed, than many 
of them. We must insist on our explanation of 
this riddle being the true one, — at least, till some- 
body furnishes us with a better : 


SOLUTION. 


“« When the two hosts, at Agincourt, 
Met in their fierce array, 

The rain —so chroniclers report — 
Fell fast on forest, field, and fort 
And ’twas ‘an awful day’; 

For on the wet and slippery soil 
Horsemen and footmen sadly toil, 
And weary in the fray. 


“* On, on, my men,’ the leaders cry, 

‘The sky breaks in the west; 

On, on, ye English chivalry, 

For those who fighting nobly die 
Shall find a grave most blest; 

And they who see “‘to-morrow’s sun” 

Shall find this weary labor done, 
And gain their needed rest.’ 


“¢ Ah! many of that battle crowd, 

Before the day was o’er, 

Had found a wet and ‘ dewy shroud’ 

Beneath the Rain’s ‘ cold, quiet cloud;’ 
But, maiden, I implore, 

Cease all te vain regrets and fears 

Restrain, Restrain your bitter tears, 
And mourn your lord no more. 


“+*Tis done — St. George’s banner now 

Floats proudly o’er the plain ; 

Sir Hilary wipes his dripping brow, 

Vows to the church a holy vow, 
Looks sadly o’er the slain, 

And then recalls the prayer he made, 

When, charging on the foe, he said, 
With upward look, ‘ Rest Rain!’ ” 


Neither of these solutions appears satisfactory to 


me, and I am forced to conclude, with Miss Mit- d 


ford in “Recollections of a Lite Life,” that there 

is no-answer to the charade, and that Praed simply 

intended to mystify his friends. H. W. H. 
Boston, Jan. 22, 1857. 


etrospections, Piterary and Antiquarian. 


MILITARY Books OF THE REVOLUTION. —No. 1. 
The prominent men in opposition to the arbitrary 
measures of Great Britain saw, pretty early and 
pretty certainly, that, notwithstanding the repeal 
of the Stamp Act and other conciliatory measures 
of that government, “after all, they must fight.” 
Hence that martial spirit, which had been aroused 
during the war that ended in the conquest of 
Canada, was kept up until hostilities actually com- 
menced at Concord and Lexington. 

While the “Grand American Army,” under 
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Washington, was besiaging Boston in 1775, Timo- 
thy Pickering, Jr., of Salem, was “ hurrying up” a 
treatise on “ Military Discipline.” When he be- 
gun it, or how long he was about it, I am unable 
to state; but, on the 18th of July of that year, an 
advertisement appeared in “The New England 
Chronicle, or the Essex Gazette,” as follows: 
“On Saturday next will be published, and sold b 

the printers hereof [price 4s.], An Easy Plan of 
ae for a Militia. By TiMoTHY PICKERING, 

un. ; 

In this advertisement the exact title of the work 
is given, and, to complete the title page, it is only 
necessary to add the imprint, which is, “Salem, 
New England: Printed by Samuel and Ebenezer 
Hall, 1775.” These printers, Samuel and Eben- 
ezer Hall, printed the Gazette containing the ad- 
vertisement, not at Salem, but in “Cambridge, 
at their office in Stoughton Hall, Harvard College.” 
Hence it would seem that they carried on printing 
in both places at the same time. 

I have never seen any other copy of this work 
by Col. Pickering, nor do his bio raphers sa 
any thing about such a production. It is a good- 
sized octavo volume, of above two hundred pages, 
with copper-plate engravings to near half the 
same amount of pages. Neither do the biog- 
raphers consulted give the name of Col. Picker- 
ing’s father, though they mention some of his 
uncles by name. But, as junior is added to his 
name, his father’s name was doubtless Timothy. 

The author introduces his work by a preface of 
twenty-eight pages. Besides setting forth in this 
the necessity of an improved system of discipline, 
he advances many sound patriotic principles, cal- 
culated to have a salutary influence on the minds 
of young officers, and stimulate them to do their 
duty in the best of causes, —a war for human free- 


om. 
Col. Pickering speaks of the improved disci- 
_ practised by the Prussians, “who were the 


rst in the present century to venture to depart 
from the old established forms of exercise; that 
their amazing victories under their present king 
had astonished all Europe, and that every nation 
was emulous to imitate that discipline by which 
such wonders were performed. That among 
others, the English reformed their exercise in 
1757, on the principles of the Prussian, and, thus 
reformed, it continued in use till 1764.” 

The reformation of military tactics in Eng- 
land was undertaken in 1757 in the county of 
Norfolk, and, being brought into a system, was 
adopted by the government; hence the popular 
military treatise, “The Norfolk Discipline,” was 
the standard work for the British army at the 
breaking out of the Revolution. 

An “ Abstract ” of the “ Norfolk Discipline ” was 
published in Boston, in 1774; an octavo, of above 
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one hundred pages. That “Abstract” was au- 
thorized by Gov. Hutchinson in 1771, in these 
words : — 
“Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
“BY THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL. 

“The following Exercise, originally designed for 
the NorFroLk Militia, having been found to be 
more concise and easy, and thereby better adapted 
to Militia than any other, and having been used in 
this Province for several years past: I do hereby 
direct and order that it be continued by the Offi- 
cers of all the Regiments of Foot, in training the 
Soldiers under their several Commands. 


“T. HUTCHINSON. 

“Boston, April 20, 1771.” 

This occupied one page, at the top of which, as 
usual with papers of Authority of that time, were 
placed the Arms of England. 

Col. Pickering thus apologizes for his under- 
taking, in the first paragraph of his preface: 
“Tf a stranger to the military art were told that 
the following plan of discipline was the work of a 
mere militia-man, of one who was not formed on 
the parade, nor had seen any service, he might 
imagine the attempt was presumption, and the 
execution folly.” But he observes that the au- 
thors of the “Norfolk Exercise” themselves ac- 
knowledge that “it is very possible to invent an 
Exercise, better, shorter, and more elegant than 
what they had been able to hit off.” The author 
considered this a very proper acknowledgment of 
imperfections in their system, and offers the fol- 
lowing reasons for his attempt at improvements in 
it: “I have been somewhat used to fire-arms, — 
have had a little experience in the militia, — and 
am in some degree acquainted with the difficulties 
in training up the men in military knowledge, in 
the short time which either the laws or their own 
inclinations shall induce them to attend military 
exercises; and from hence am convinced, that an 
exercise designed for the militia cannot be too 
short and easy. But, to any one who considers 
the principles and foundation of exercise, it will be 
obvious that the Norfolk exercise and that of the 
Army are neither of them so short and easy as 
they might be.” 

rom the foot notes to the author’s preface it is 
obvious that he did not enter upon his work with- 
out recourse to the best writers on the Military 
art who had preceded him,— Barriffe, Marshal 
Saxe, Bland, the King of Prussia’s Regulations, etc. 

During the session of the Provincial Congress at 
Concord, in 1775, that body issued “ Rules and 
Regulations for the Massachusetts Army. Pub- 
lished by Order. CAMBRIDGE: Printed by Samuel 
and Ebenezer Hall, 1775.” Those “Rules and 
Regulations ” were in an octavo pamphlet of fifteen 
pages. The preamble to them is dated, “ Concord, 
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April 5th, 1775.” Hence their adoption by the 
congress was only fourteen days before hostilities 
actually commenced. 

The same year, “ The Great and General Court 
or Assembly,” at Watertown, passed a “ Militia 
Act,” and, notwithstanding it was passed after 
hostilities had commenced, it is superscribed, “ In 
the Sixteenth Year of the Reign of George the 
Third, King, etc.” It does not appear to have 
been printed until after the evacuation of Boston. 
It was issued in an octavo pamphlet of forty pages, 
and is one of the handsomest specimens of print- | 
ing of that day which I remember to have seen 
from a Massachusetts — Whether this was 
owing to materials left behind by the royal army 
upon its flight out of the capital or not, I cannot 
determine. The title of the tract is: “The Militia 
Act; together with the Rules and Regulations for 
the Militia. Published by Order of the General 
Assembly. Boston: Printed by J. GILL, in Queen 
street, 1776.” 


Rebiews any Book Hotices. 


Second Annual — and Collections of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, for the 
Madison: 1856. 


year 1855. 
‘THs work has reached us so recently, that we 


intend to give a brief notice of it, as a sign of the 
interest felt in historical matters, even in that dis- 
tant part of the Union. 

From the first annual report we learn that in 
1849 the society was incorporated; but in 1854 
was redrganized, and an annual grant of five 
hundred dollars obtained from the State. This 
first report contains but 160 pages 8vo., chiefly 
devoted to sketches of the settlement of Wiscon- 
sin. The volume now under examination shows a 
great gain in bulk, containing 548 pages; and, 
though the publishing committee apologize for the 
length of several papers, the interesting subject of 
which they treat makes the excuse unnecessary. 
We have also the promise of an equally interesting 
volume for 1856. The society has been very active 
since its reérganization, the library has been much 
enlarged, communication has been opened with 
this section of the country, and the picture gallery 
already shows a collection which exceeds those of 
many of our societies here. 

One of the most interesting facts stated is an 
account of a portrait of Pocahontas, copied by 
Sully, the original of which has now utterly 
crumbled to pieces. The pedigree of the original 
is proved, showing that it was painted in England, 
in 1616, and came into the possession of Ryland 
Randolph, the descendant of Pocahontas, as a gift 
from a gentleman in England. Mr. Randolph 
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dying in 1784, the portrait, with that of Rolfe, her 
seein became the property of Thomas Bolling, 
Esq. Mr. Sully made two copies, one for the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, the other for the Wiscon- 
sin, taking the liberty of changing the dress from 
that of the English costume of the date toa more 

imitive one, and of adding a head-dress of 


ers. 

It would be useless to detail the other contents 
of the volume, as they are chiefly of local interest; 
and it remains for us but to assure our western 
friends that they are doing a work which will gain 
them abundant thanks from posterity. 


The Old Farm and the New Farm: A Political 
Allegory. By Francis Hopkinson, member of 
the Continental Congress. With an Introduc- 
tion and Historical Notes, by Benson J. Los- 
sinG, M. A. New York: Dana & Co. 1857. 

.. In.seems very strange to us, who are accustomed 

to the envenomed personalities of a political con- 

test now, to read the corresponding appeals made 
to our forefathers at the time of the Revolution. 

We wonder that such comparatively temperate 

appeals should have kindled such a blaze of pat- 

riotism ; but we forget. that the truths, now become 
so iliar, were then uttered for the first time. 

We can judge then of the value of these Revolu- 

tionary pamphlets only by the results they gained ; 

and by that standard we must give them the first 


Mr. Lossing has presented the public with a 
beautiful edition of one of the most spirited and 
genial of these political tracts. The form of the 
story is happy, and the style clear and animated, 
and throughout bears the impress of the gentle- 


man. It would be useless to praise the editor’s 
labors, for, though he has added much to the 
beauty of the work, with pen and pencil, we ex- 
pect it of him in all his works; and we have but 
to thank him for having kept the implied promise 
of his previous works. 


Men and Times of the Revolution; or Memoirs of 
Elkanah Watson, including his Journal o 
Travels in Europe and America from the 
Year 1777 to 1842, and his correspondence with 
Public Men and reminiscenses and incidents of 
the Revolution. Edited by his son, Winslow C. 
Watson. Second Edition. New York: Dana 
& Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 557. 

TuHIs valuable addition to the history of our 
country during the Revolutionary war and the 
early part of the government under the Constitu- 
tion is probably familiar to most of our readers 
already, through the first edition of the work. 
This was published in 1855, and met with a ready 
appreciation from those versed in historical litera- 
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ture and from the reading public generally. 
Another edition has been thus early called for, 
and both editor and publisher have improved the 
occasion to give increased value to the work. The 
former has given some new and interesting mat- 
ter, and furnished a copious index. The latter 
have improved the mechanical appearance of the 
work, and added a fine portrait of the author, 
from a painting by Copley, and a number of appro- 

riate illustrations executed under the direction of 

r. Lossing. 

Mr. Watson was a young man of about seven- 
teen years of age when the Revolution broke out; 
and during the whole of that interesting period in 
our country’s history, he had excellent opportuni- 
ties for becoming acquainted with the men who 
directed the movement. At the age of nineteen 
he began to record his observations, and contin- 
ued to do so till near the close of a life protracted 
to upwards of eighty years. 

The present work contains but a portion of the 
matali left by Mr. Watson. We are glad to 
learn that his papers are carefully preserved, and 
that another compilation from them is promised at 
a future time. ‘ 
An Etymological Dictionary of Family and 

Christian Names. With an Essay on their 

derivation andimport. By WILLIAM ARTHUR, 

M. A. New York, 1857. 

WE are glad to see an American work on this 
subject, and hope it will have a wide circulation. 
The subject comes at once to the minds of the 
public, since our language contains but few names 
without a derivation from visible objects. We 
cannot award to the present work a very high 
rank in this department of philology, because the 
best anecdotes are taken, generally with due 
credit, from Lower’s curious and valuable work ; 
and the derivations do not denote any very deep 
research. Our christian names are Sacatly of & 
derivation very — traced; and the family names 
in the present work comprise too many examples 
of words derived from territorial appellations. We 
must regret that the author has not seen the 
work on this subject by Mr. Dixon of this city, a 
perusal of which would have disabused him of 
the error that the field was not occupied. While 
we do not class him among the first writers on the 
subject, we think his work is timely, and will be 
of much service in this country. He will amuse 
and instruct many who would never see the cor- 
responding English works. 


Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Incorporation of Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Tus celebration, which occurred the 3d of June, 
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1856, and of which a stout pamphlet published by 
John Wilson and Son, Boston, preserves the sub- 
stance, must have been a most pleasant affair. 
The good old town, though drawn and quartered 
to meet the requisitions of its children’s wants, yet 
maintains enough vitality to gather a large table- 
full of guests at her feast. Like our politicians, 
they knew no North nor South, and met to renew 
old friendships. The orator of the day was ex- 
Governor Washburn, and an apt address indeed 
was delivered by him. His own name was well 
represented in the procession, by cousins near and 
remote; and the old places, once familiar to his 
forefathers, became pleasant spots for his memory 
to'linger round. Bridgewater has already had a 
historian,'‘a pioneer in the field, and his memory 
is still cherished. We feel sure that the sons of 
the old town will long recollect this celebration, 
and mark on their annals, as worthy offshoots, 
= names of Nahum Mitchell and Emory Wash- 
urn. 


The Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., the 
only native of New England who was created 

a Baronet during our connection with the Mother 

Country. By UsHER Parsons, Third edition. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. London: Sam- 

son Low, Son & Co. 1856. 

THE fact that Dr. Parsons’s work has reached a 
third edition in the space of some fifteen months 
is certainly a just tribute to the skill of the author, 
and a proof of a taste for sound literature on the 

rt of the public. We feel personally a strong 
interest in this book, from the fact that the editor 
did precisely what we would incite all to do,—he 
rescued valuable papers from a speedy destruction, 
and preserved them for the use of students. We 
need not dwell upon the substance or style of the 
work, for the putlje has already accepted both as 

ood; but we may call the reader’s attention to 

e fact stated in the preface, that “these papers 
_— been exposed in = = shed, on the sol 
rell estate, probably . a century, and were 
much calnck and defaced.” ae 

We cannot promise every local antiquary that 
he will discover similar curious and valuable pa- 

; but let Dr. Parsons’ success be sent to 
im whenever he hears of old manuscripts. 

The present edition is embellished with a S 
trait of Pepperrell, and a view of his house. The 
success of the first two editions has justified the 
addition of these befitting adjuncts. We hope to 
see another, and another yet, added to these edi- 
tions, each with added illustrations. 

The fact of the success which has awaited this 
memoir in England, is but a new proof of the 
capability of our authors to meet their transat- 
lantic on their own 
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A New Chapter in the Early Life of Washing- 
ton, in connection with the Narrative History 
of the Potomac Company. By JoHN PICKELL. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 

From his official connection with the company 
which succeeded the Potomac Company, Mr. 
Pickell has had peculiar facilities to trace the con- 
nection of Washington with it, and, by thus sep- 
arating a portion of his life from the more stirring 
scenes which have attracted other historians, to 
write a work possessing all the charm of novelty. 
Washington, as the hardy surveyor and back- 
woodsman, has always been a favorite theme for 
imagination to dwell on; but how much more 
interesting becomes this period of his life when 
we find he then foresaw the probable increase in 
prosperity of his nation, and already devised 
schemes of extended — utility. hile we 
very young he explored the western parts of his 
own State, and made a report to Gov. Dinwid- 
die, by which the first valid account of this terri- 
tory was secured. © After his military service under 
Braddock, he persevered in his attempts to have 
the communication with the great West opened; 
and finally, after achieving the freedom of his 
country, he devoted his time to the success of the 
same grand object. 

We must refer our readers to the book under 
consideration, if they would trace out the proceed- 
ings of one who had laid down the sword when 
his country’s interests no longer required its use, 
but to seek some other method to increase her 
ae . Wecan assure them that they will 

nd the facts novel and interesting, and join with 
us in thanking the author for his skill and pa- 
tience. 


Miscellany. 


A VALUED correspondent warns us against open- 
ing in our columns “the vast field of English litera- 
ture,” referring especially to an article in our de- 
partment of Notes and Queries, in the January 
number. He remarks: “I think youshould admit 
nothing which is not in itself, or by near relation, 
purely American. If you take this course, it will 
add greatly to the value of your journal as a spe- 
ciality.” The advice of our friend appears to us 
sound, and we shall endeavor to profit by it. 


THE printing of the Colonial Records of Rhode 
Island is pro: ing, under the direction of Hon. 
John R. Bartlett, the secre of state. The first 
volume, issued a months since, commences 
with the first settlement by illi and 
his associates in the year 1636, and extends to the 
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adoption of the charter of Charles the Second in 
1663. We learn that about one-half the second 
volume is already printed, and that we may look 
for its appearance in about three months. Like 
the first volume, it is illustrated throughout by 
valuable letters and documents, most of which 
have never appeared in print, and which will add 
much to the interest of the volume. 


Tue New York Tribune of Jan. 21st contains 
an account of the New Bedford Free Library, 
which will be ready for use in April next. The 
citizens of that place are said to claim this library 
as “the first free library ever opened to a free 
people by themselves.” It was founded under a 
general act of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
passed in May, 1851, “ authorizing cities and towns 
to tax their ratable polls one dollar each to estab- 
lish, and twenty-five cents annually to maintain, 
libraries for the use of their inhabitants.” 


We learn from the North Carolina papers, that 
the General Assembly of that State, have appointed 
Hon. D. L. Swain, of Chapel Hill, an agent to 

rocure documentary evidence in relation to the 
istory of North Carolina, He is empowered to 
examine the public archives of sister States, as 
well as the mother country, in the accomplishment 
of the object designed. His desire is to obtain all 


information that will serve to illustrate the history 
of the State, or of the different counties, viz: ac- 
counts of the various Indian tribes, which at an 
time inhabited there, wars among themselves, their 


contests with the whites, the proceedings relative 
to the resistance of the execution of the Stam 
Act, records of towns, peaanen, copies of bag 
etc., etc.; every thing, in fact, possessing an histori- 
cal value. Me. S. intends ian the services of 
persons competent to prepare sketches of the his- 
ae different counties, and to hold conference 

ith neighboring historical societies in furtherance 
of his design. 

THE History and Description of New England, 
by J. B. Mansfield, already announced in the news- 
papers as in preparation, will be published the 
coming Spring. It will be in two volumes, royal 
octavo, of about 600 es each. ‘ From what we 
learn of its design. and execution, we think it will 
fill a vacuum in New England history. It is to 
be illustrated with maps of each of the New Eng- 
land States, and upward of one hundred views of 
scenery. 


WE understand Professor Reynolds, of Allen- 
town, Pa.,“is engaged in preparing a historical 
sketch of “German Emigration to the United 
States ” from the earliest period. This work can- 
not fail to be interesting, as it will go back to the 
seventeenth century. 
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“THE History of Eastern Vermont, from its ear- 
liest settlement to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. By Benjamin H. Hall.” — This work, for 
advanced sheets of which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the author, will soon be published by 
Geo. P. Putnam & Co., New York. It promises 
to be a valuable contribution to the early history 
of Vermont. Beginning with the building of Fort 
Dummer, in 1724, it gives a detailed account of 
the early settlements, the conflicts with the Indi- 
ans, the township charters granted by Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, and Vermont, 
the contentions which sprang from the conflicting 
claims of those States, the “ Westminster Massa- 
cre,” in which, on the 13th day of March, 1775, 
the first American blood was shed in opposition 
to kingly tyranny, the disturbances which, for sev- 
eral years succeeding the Revolution, destroyed 
the social order of South-eastern Vermont, the 
negotiations which secured the admission of Ver- 
mont into the Union in 1791, and the results im- 
mediately following that admission. Biographi- 
cal sketches of the principal actors are added in 
an appendix. 

In preparing this work the author has shown 
the zeal and enthusiasm of the antiquary, as 
well as the classical polish of the Cambridge 
scholar. A large part of it has been procured 
from hitherto unedited manuscripts, and the remi- 
niscences of aged men. As the a antiquities 
regarding the early history of Vermont are very 


Y | scanty, this work brings to light, for the first time, 


a large array of interesting and important facts, 
and will be well worthy the attention, not only “ 
en 
in historical studies. P. H.W. 
Tr was announced in the Wilmington Daily Her- 
ald of 15th January, 1857, that the first volume o« 
Dr. Hawks’s History of North Carolina had passed 
through the printer’s hands, and was nearly ready 
for delivery It is a small volume of 254 pages 
octavo. e subsequent volumes (how many are 
contemplated we are not informed) will probably 
ave from 500 to 600 pages. The period em- 
b in the volume about to be issued extends 
from 1584 to 1591, and includes five voyages made 
under the charter to Sir Walter Raleigh. One 
feature of this work will be the reprint and conse- 
quent preservation of rare and valuable old docu- 
ments, tracts, etc., which are the best materials for 
history, to be relieved by occasional notes and re- 
marks by the editor, to elucidate the text, and to 
link together the present and the past. 


WE understand that J. M. Weeks, Esq., of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., is preparing a History of Addison 
county in that State. Mr. Weeks has the reputa- 
tion of a painstaking investigator. 





